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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE | 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Commitee 
of the Wesrern Anti-Stavery Society 5 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. Itis Edited by Bensamin S. and J. 
Evizasera Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding * No union with 
Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an Abolitionist 
can occupy, and as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery ; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
argumenis endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom, In 


of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation, You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
per that is published in your midst. The 

ugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing 

TERMS. 

$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25. 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but #1. 

‘Yo any person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance; to all oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

0¢> No deviation from these terms. 

Op We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnasy. 


- Speech of J. R. Giddings. 


The following extracts are from the sp2ech 
of J. R. Giddings, made in Congress on the 
Gth inst., on a motion to reconsider the vote 
on the bill providing for the payment of the 
slave of Antonio Pacheco. 


Mr. GIDDINGS said, that when on a for- 
mer day he yielded the floor for an adjourn- 
ment, he was saying that great and important 
principles lay at the foundation of our Gov- 
ernment. Those who formed it declared the 
object and ulterior design of this and of all 
civilized governments. That design was, 
** to insure to all men (residing under our ju- 
risdiction) the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
the pursuil of happiness.” Are we to to-day 
(said he) carrying out these objects? Here, 
sir, are two hundred aud thirty American 
statesmen legislating for the benefit of s/ave- 
ry. There is no evading this plain and ob- 
vious fact. No subterfuge can hide it from 
the people. The powers of government were 
instituted by our patriot fathers, for the ex- 
press purpose of securing to all for whom we 
legislate the blessings of liberty. We are 
now sitting here to compensate the oppressor 
of bis fellow-man for his inability to continue 
his power over the victim of his barbarous 
cupidity. The members who vote for this 
bill will give unmistakable evidence of their 
approbation of slavery, and their willingness 
to sustain it. 

- * * * . * * 

After the close of the late war with Eng- 
land, a bill was pending in this House, pro- 
viding for the payment of property lost or de- 
stroyed during thet war. When the section 
providing for the payment of horses, carts, 
&c., impressed into the public service and de- 
stroyed, Mr. Maryant, from South Carolina, 
moved to amend the bill so as to embrace 
slaves. The motion was opposed by Mr- 
Yancy and Mr. Robertson, and was negati- 
ved by a large majority. (See National In- 
telligencer, December 28, 1816.) ‘This was 
a motion so to amend this bill as to pay for 
slaves if killed in the public service, when 
they had been impressed. 1 have heard north- 
ern members-express the opinion, pending 
this bill, that we ought to pay for slaves, if 
Jost, when they were tmpressed into the ser- 
vice. Sir, such was not the case thirty-five 
years since. Our predecessors then spurned 
the proposition. Where now is the feeling, 
the spirit, which animated them? We have 
mo record of the speeches, but every mem- 
ber will see that the case proposed was the 
strongest case that could be imagined. It 
wae where a slave was taken against the will 
of the master, and pressed into the service, 
and killed by the enemy. Yet they rejected 
the proposition by a large majority. The 
claim before us is of incomparably less force. 
Here the master hired the slave, at a high 
price, to go with the troops as a guide, and 
of course took upon himself all risks. 

‘The next case was that of D’Autrieve.— 
He had claims against the United States for 
wood and other necessaries furrished the ar- 
my, and~for the loss of time and the expense 
of nursing a slave who was wounded in the 
service of Government at New Orleans.— 
‘This case is more interesting from the fact, 
that there was at that time an attempt, a8 on 
the present occasion, to break down that well- 
— principle a Constitution, that 
** slaves are persons and not property." 

The Commitiee on Claims at that time 
(1828) was composed of four northern and 
three southera men. At its head was an hon- 





sat in this Hall. For more than a quarter of 
a century he was a distinguished member of 
this House. ‘There are few, very few, now 
present, that had the pleasure of serving with 
him; but his cotemporaries can attest to his 
great abilities and deserved influence. ‘That 
committee reported in favor of allowing com- 
pensation for the articles furnished to the ar- 
my, but said, expressly, that ** s/aves not be- 
ing property, they could not allow the master 
any compensation for his loss.” This was 
the unanimous report; Mr. Williams of N. 
Carolina, Mr. McCoy of Vi <‘nia, and Mr. 
Owen of Alabama, uniting in the report.— 
Mr. Williams had been contemporaneous 
with Madison and Jefferson, and he did not 
hesitate to avow the doctrines of the Consti- 
tution, and to maintain them. Here is the 
record of his opinion and the views of his as- 
sociates. When the bill came up in Gommit- 


f excited, wor emselves 
into a passion, threatened a dissolution of the 
Union, and all that sort of thing. They made 
a strenuous effort to reverse the decision of 
the Committee on Claims; but after some 
two weeks’ discussion, gave it up, laid the 
subject on the table, and there the matter 
ended. 

The discussion was thirty-nine years sub- 
sequent to the adoption of the Constitution, 
and more than fifly from the Declaration of 
Independence. ‘The principle that slaves 
were persons, and nol property, was reaflirm- 
ed, upon full discussion, without the light 
which we f on thesubject. The Mad- 
ison Papers were not then published. ‘The 
views of Gerry and Sherman and Madison, 
in the Convention, and the action of that bo- 
dy in relation to this matter, was unknown 
to them. Should we now reverse that deci- 
sion, and overturn the practice, we shall sin 
against greater light than they possessed. 

‘The next and only remaining instance in 
which the question of appropriating the trea- 
sure of the nation to pay for slaves was in 
1843. ‘A bill for the relief of the people of 
West Florida,” intended to provide for the 
payment of slaves taken by the army of Gen- 
eral Jackson from the inhabitants of that Ter- 
ritory, in 1814, came up for discussion, ‘he 
slaves had been taken against the consent of 
their owners by the military power of the na- 
tion. I think there were about ninety slaves 
taken from different individuals. ‘Tne prop- 
osition was distinct in its character, ‘The 
object of the bill was to pay for human flesh. 
I myself opened the debate upon it; and sta- 
ted, as the principal grounds of my opposi- 
tion to it, that slaves were not regarded as pro- 
perty under the Federal Constitution. My 
venerable and lamented friend, now no more, 
(John Quiney Adams,) sustained my posi- 
tions. Several southern gentlemen spoke in 
favor of the bili. ‘The Journal is now before 
me, and shows the bill to have been rejected 
by a vote of one hundred and thirteen to 
thirty-six. ‘This was done by a Whig Con- 
gress. Not one of that party from the free 
States voted for the bill, 

1 have now given a history of our legisla- 
tion on the subject. ‘There was a bill passed 
this body, “sub silentiv,” on one of those 
days when there is, by the rules of the 
House, no discussion, by which payment was 
made fora slave. My friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dickey] has stated the facts in 
regard to it. I knew that such a bill was 
pending, and so did Mr. Apams; and we had 
mutually agreed to oppose its passage; but 
it slipped through unnoticed, and, therefore, 
constitutes no precedent. 

In 1843 a bill passed this body to pay over 
moneys obtained by the Government from 
Great Britain, and held in trust by us, to be 
paid to the owners of slaves Jost on board the 
Comet and Enconium. This bill also passed 
the Senate, and became a law. At the last 
session we passed two bills to pay over mo- 
neys held in trast for the same purpose.— 
These cases were not to take the treasure of 
the people of the free States to pay for slaves, 
but to pay over moneys that did not belong 
to us, but which we held for the use of those 
who claimed it. But from the dawn of the 
Revolution to this day, being more than sev- 
enty years, this House has expressed but one 
opinion on this subject. ‘They have at all 
times refused to tax the people of the North to 
pay for the slaves of the South. We have ne- 
ver regarded them as property. But an at- 
tempt is now making to change the essential 
elements of our Government. Statesmen, 
now, in the high councils of the nation, de- 
ny that ‘*a/l men are created equal;”’ that 
“they are endowed by their Creator with the 
unalienable right to their lives and their lber- 
ties ;"" or, that “* Governments are instiluled 
among men to secure the enjoyment of those 
rights.’ Tt is now urged, that this Govern- 
ment was instituted fur the purpose of rob- 
bing men of those rights; of disrobing a por- 
tion of our race of their humanity, and redu- 
cing them to the state of brutes, and making 
them the property of others. Will northern 
members assist to commit this outrage upon 
the honor of the nation and constitutional 
tights of the northern States? Is there a 
member from the free States who will vote to 
tax his constituents to pay for the blood, and 
bones, and muscles, of southern slaves? If 
so, let them place their names on record in 
favor of this bill, and let that record descend 
to coming generations, as a lasting memento 
of the prineiples which guide them. 

I have now referred to the history of our 
legislation on the subject. The action of our 
committees was well commented upon by 
my friend from New Hampshire, [Mr. Wil- 
son.) I wish, however, to add a few words 
on this point. 1 am not aware thatany com- 
mittee of this House ever reported in favor of 
paying for slaves, until tne first session of 
the 27th Congress—being more than sixty- 
five years from the formation of this Govern- 
ment. 

In the 27th Congress, the claim of James 
Watson for slaves was committed to the 
Committee of Claims, of which I was my- 
self chairman. The friends of the claim, by 
some means, learned that the committee had 
always reported against the payment for 
slaves. They therefore obtained the transfer 








orable southern man, who served his country 
Jonger in this body than any other that ever 


of that case to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, who reported a bill to pay for the slave 





claimed by Watson. That report, made se- 
ven years since, was the first in favor of pay- 
ing for slaves as property, so far as my 
knowledge extends, ever made to this body, 
During the same session, a report from the 
Committee on Territories was made of the 
“bill for the relief of the people of West 
Florida,” to which I have already alladed, 
and which was rejected by the House. 

At this period, 1 had been placed at the 
head of the Committee on Claims, by the 
then Speaker of this House, (Hon? John 
White, of Kentucky,] of whom, though a 
slaveholder, Lean never speak except with 
profound respect. There were at that time 
many claims for slaves before that commit 
tee. In this Hall, before the House, I was 
interrogated by a slaveholder [Mr. Wise, of 
Virginia] on this ‘subject. I was asked dis- 
tinctly whether our commi vould repor 

. gal) 
that I would follow the established practice 
on that subject. He replied, that my answer 
was evasive, but that the established prac- 
tice was not to pay for slaves. It so happen- 
ed, that on the 2lst of March, 1842, 1 intro. 
duced certain resolutions declaring the rights 
of the people of the free States to be exempt 
from the support of the slave trade. For this 
I was driven from my seat. Another men- 
ber was added to the Committee on Claims; 
and then, sir, during my absence, just eight 
days after I left the committee, this case was 
urged upon the members, who were most of 
them inexperienced in their duties, and urac- 
quainted with the precedents. I left this 
Hall on the 22d March, and on the Ist day 
of April following a bill was reported oy a 
slaveholding member of that committee, to 
pay for this man Lewis. This was the first 
case of the kind that ever received a favora- 
ble report from that particular committee ; 
and that report was obtained in the manner 
jest stated. It was in the sixty-seventh year 
of American independence, and the fifty-third 
of our Constitation. ‘This is the history of 
this subject, and of this bill. 1t was report- 
ed seven years since by a Whig committee. 
We are yet to see whether this House can be 
induced to pass it. 

Sir, we have the power to overturn the 
practice of this body from its first formation ; 
we may overthrow its established and time- 
honored principles; we may defeat the ob- 
jects of those who framed the Constitution ; 
we may subvert the established elements of 
that sacred compact which we are sworn to 
support; we may attempt to change the law 
of our existence—to deface the work of God, 
and declare his image to be properly; we 
may do all this at the bidding of the slave 

ower; we may humble ourselves in the 
presence of those who hold the rod of terror 


over us: but there is a superior Power that |’ 


will hold us to a strict account of our stew- 


ardship. Sir, the eyeseof the people are up* 


on us; they are watching our 
concentrated rays of intelligence now brought 
to bear upon all our doings, render it impos- 
sible for us to deceive them. No evasion, 
no subterfuge will screen those who would 
render northern freemen subsidiary to the 
support of southern slavery. 

* * * * * * * 

Sir, when I reflect that Iam now constrain- 
ed to sit in this Hall to legislate upon the 
price of human flesh as property, 1 feel hum- 
bled. Before the nation, before Heaven, | 
protest against this degradation. By what 
rule shall I arrive at the value of this man ?— 
Ile is said to be very intelligent and learned, 
reading and writing four languages. In this 
respect he has, provably, few equals in this 
Hall. 1 mean no offence by this comparison, 
either to gentlemen now present, or to the 


negro who is absent. I regard the mora) | Grotius or Puflendorf, or of any writer upon 


qualities of a man as the proper criterion by 
which to graduate my respect. In this light] 
know not whether the comparison be unjust 
to him or to those who estimate Ais value al 
precisely a thousand dollars. 1 would be as 
willing to enter into an inquiry as to the va- 
lue of the body of the honorable member re- 
porting this bill, as I am to estimate the va- 
lue of a man who, as a linguist, probably has 
not a dozen equals in this body. If we are 
to judge of him by the report of the commit- 
tee, if placed in this body, he might have re- 
flected honor upon our country and our race. 
The splendor of his genius might have soar- 
ed far above the groveling intellects now en- 
gaged in figuring up his value in dollars and 
cents. THis name might have been placed in 
future history beside that of Wirt, of Henry, 
of Burke, and of Sheridan; or perhaps his 
philanthropy might have placed him on the 
roll of fame with Adams and Wilberforce.— 
And yet we are now silting here to inquire 
as to the value of this immortal mind, to es- 
timate its price in “glittering dust.” M 
sou! shrinks from the impious sacrilege wit 
loathing and disgust. But this etherial, im- 
mortal intellect, was bound in the chains of 
bondage, shut out from that sphere of useful- 
ness and of action in which God designed it 
to move ; and we are now asked to compen- 
sate this claimant for committing this wrong 
to mankind, this crime against God. I am 
anxious to see how northern members esti- 
mate their fellow-men. What price do they 
put upon their constituents? Let their votes 
give the answer? 

On a former occasion, I cited the opinion 
of an eminent jurist (Judge McLean) on this 
subject. 

In the case of Groves vs. Slaughter and 
others, (15 Peters’ Reports, 449,) this ques- 
tion came distinctly before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. ‘The constita- 
tion of Mississippi had prohibited the intro- 
duction of slaves into that State after a cer- 
tain day. Slaves were taken there and sold 
on a credit after the time allowed by the con- 
stitution of that State, Suit was commenced 
on the note given in consideration of the 
slaves. The defence set up was, that the 
contract was illegal and void under the con- 
stitution of that State, which prohibited the 
sale therein of slaves from without the State. 
The reply to this was, that slaves were 
perty. and therefore the State of Mississippi 
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Co 8. In deciding the law, Judge Mc- 

‘B® the laws of certain States, slaves are 
tre as property ; and the constitution of 
Mis@@sippi prohibits their being brought in- 
to State by citizens of other States for 
sal as merchandise handise is a 
com sive term, and may include every 
art traffic, whether foreign or domestic, 
wh properly embraced by a ial 
reg But if slaves are considered in 
so the States as merchandise, that can- 
not Gest them of the leading and control- 
i alit of persons, by which they are 
de d by the Constitution. The charac- 
ter Biiproperty is given them by the local 
la Pig law is respected, and all rights 
une ate protected by the Federal autho- 
Titi the Constitution acts upon slaves 
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Batone member of that court dissented 
from these views. It may therefore be re- 
garded as an authority, so far as the Judicia- 
Ty are concerned, 

If the doctrine contended for by the friends 
of this bill be correct; if slaves be property, 
slave markets may be opened in Boston, and 
Massachusetts will have no power to prohi- 
bit there the revolting scenes which are wit- 
nessed in this city. If the doctrine contend- 
ed for by southern men be correct, no State 
can exclude slaye markets from its territory, 
or consecrate its soil to freedom. It well be- 
comes southern gentlemen to examine this 
bill before they base themselves upon the 
principle that slaves are property. Let that 
be established, and Congress will have pow- 
er to prohibit the internal slave trade at its 
pleasure. 

. * * * * * 7 

But, sir, as I am for the moment engaged 
in a legal examination of the case, | desire to 
follow it a little further. This man was guil- 
ty of treason against the United States, or he 
was an emeny to our Government. I think 
it doubtful whether slaves can commit trea- 
son, as they owe no allegiance to our Govern- 


ment. But if he was not a traitor, he was 
surely an enemy to the country. Now, sir, | 


whethtr traitor or enemy, and the master, 
knowing the fact, ‘*tad harbored him,” *‘ad- 
hered to him,” or * given him aid and eom- 
fort,” would not the master have been guilty 
of the crime of misprison of treason against 
the United States, and punishable under our 
laws! Of this, 1 think there is no doubt,— 
And yet we are called upon to pay him a 
thousand dollars for taking away a man thus 
dangerous to himself, who, if he had remain- 
ed with him, would probably subject him to 
the gallows. Let gentlemen reflect and vote 
as men,‘as intelligent statesmen. 
* * - * x 

Military officers are the agents of Govorn- 
ning to tHeir of- 
the line of their 
duties, General Jesup was an, agent to send 
out of Florida all enemies of the country; but 
he was not our agent to send the friends of 
Government west of the Mississippi. If he 
has done so, the act is his, not ours. It was 
onauthorized, and he alone is liable. Now 
1 understand the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Burt,] to urge that he was an en- 
emy, and dangerous to the country. Tadmit 
the faet, and say that he should be érealed as 
anenemy. But if he were not an enemy, 
then there is n> claim on the Government. 

But the committee are not content with 
urging that he was an enemy to the country, 
and dangerous; they suddenly change the ar- 
gument, and say that he was taken for public 
use. An enemy fo the nation is taken for pub- 
lic use! Well, sir, the argument is ingen- 
ious. It never found a place in the mind of 


the law of nations, or the rights of Govern- 
ment. But the point was adopted by the ar- 
guments of the gentleman from South Caro- 


| lina, and petheps 1 ought to notice il. For 


what use was he taken! Zo what use was 
he applied? ‘The gentleman admits the right 
to shoot or to hang-him. Would not that 
have been as much “taking for public use” 
as it was to banish him? ‘I'he use of send- 
ing him out of the country was the preserva- 
tion of the lives and property of the people. 
‘That would have been equally attained by 
shooting or hanging the negro. But the re- 
ply to this is, that he was properly. Well, 


I repeat, suppose he had been a rabid dog or | But we look upon those crimes as of small 
a vicious mule, killing people and destroying | importance when compared with that of rob- 
their property, and General Jesop had shot | bing a man of his labor, his liberty, his so- 
or chased him out of the country to prevent | cial, his intellectual enjoyments; to disrobe 
him from killing his master or others; would | him of his humanity, to degrade and brutal- 


the Government have been liable? 1 will not 
argue the point further, 

Again. it is said, that by the act of hiring 
we admitted the slave to be property, and 
that the Government is now esfupped from de- 
nying that fact. We are bound to treat all 
arguments on this floor with respect. Bat to 





ted to pay him for the body of such freeman. 
No doubt the same obligations would rest 
upon the hirer that now rests on the Govern- 
ment, and no more. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Burt] says, that the act of 1815, levy- 
ing direct taxes, recognizes slaves as proper- 
ty. That law provides, * that such tax shall 
constitute a lien upon the real estate and up- 
on all slaves of individuals upon whom said 
taxes shall be assessed.’’ My presumption 
is, that this bill was drawn by some southern 
man who did not reflect that slaves were less 
property under the Federal Constitution than 
they were under the laws of the slave States. 
The gentleman does not pretend that at the 
passage of that law, the question whether 
Slaves were persons or property, was taised | ence, and separate this Government from the 
or discussed or ht of. I need not say, | support of slavery and the slave trade, 


a bill passed silenti it no lente 
Anecedont:! "To uy couse of outieerthe sedge Pp —w e nw 
takes no notice of questions not made by the | —with gratitude to God, and with love and 
parties, nor do the proceedings of a court = will to all my fellow-men, I will retive 
form any authority on points not raised nor ng these halls to the obscurity of private 
di d b ife. 


y |, nor examined by the 


gentlemen may continue to misrepresent usy 
by saying that we seek to interfere with that 
institution in the States; but, thank God, we 
have at last obtained access to the public ear, 
The people of the free States now understand 
that all our efforts, politically, are based u 

the constitutional right of being e 

its support. For years | have made ita 

tice, in almost every speech I have in 
this Hall, to guard aguinst misrepresenta 

by avowing my doctrines. I am aware 
the efforts now making by northern presses, 
be Pyne es this city, and editors who 
pander to the slave power, to i 
my views, and assail my motives. Sir, let 
me say to those men before Heaven: If they 
will come up to the work, unite their inflae 
















































































court. 

The case of Depeyster, to which I referred, 
was a strooger case than that of the law of 
1815. My friend from Pennsylvania, {Mr. 
Dickey,] as well as myself, stated that that 
case passed when no one knew it. I knew 
that my lamented friend (Mr. Adams) and 
myself, both intended to oppose its passage, 
and we were both Watching it; but it got 
through when we were unconscious of it.— 
Does any man—I will not say lawyer—sup- 
pose that its passage constitutes any prece- 
dent showing that slaves are property? Yet] —and if all the turn 
this law of 1815, so far as we know, receiv- | who shall perform all the probs ened of 
ed no more attention, (or at least that part of | Now, if so be, a man should d gold, 
it relating to slaves.) than did the act for the | §\j his pockets, why, so. And, ig ge be, an- 
relief of Depeyster. It can, therefore, con- | other man should au praties, and fill a tin 
stitute no precedent. on kettle, and put it over a fire, in unison with 

The force of a precedent consists in the | some wild kids and a few yarbs, and the man 
respect which we pay to the judgment of @| who had been digging the gold should come 
former Congress. Jt is therefore necessary, | and say, give me some of that "ere mess, 
to give a precedent any force whatever, that) why, so, also. Now, what would the pratie- 
the judgment of the tribunal should have been digger say? How much gold have you dug? 
exercised upon the question: and itis imma- | Oh, says the gold digger, 1 have had great 
terial whether it be a judicial or legislative | jyck to-day, but I am very hongry. 
precedent. ‘Thus, in each case that I have | gays the pratie digger; give me two-thirds 
cited as precedents either in this House or | of your gold, and you shall dine with me.— 
in committees, you noticed the questions now | Why, you inhuspitable fellow, do you want 
under consideration were discussed, and de-| to rob? No, says the pratie-d , but go 
liberation had, and a jud, given upon | and eat your gold. 1’ll eat my dinner 
the point before. Now, sir, let me say, with | and gave what is left until to-morrow, a 
all due respect to southern gentlemen, that I | then I can go und dig gold, and you can 
challenge them to produce an instance in| praties for yourself. fi says Bunsby, 
which this House, or the Supreme Court of | pratie-digger would be the best off, for th 
the United States, or any respectable court of | other could not wait until the morrow for a 
any free State, has decided s/aves to be proper- | dinner, and it's therefore my opinion ‘that 
ty under the Federal Cunstitution, in any case | digging praties may be, under some citeums 
where that question has been raised, discuss- | stances, more profitable than digging gold, 
ed, or examined. I desire to see gentlemen | and my name's Jack Bunsby,” 


come to a definite issue on this subject. I 
ie cus ee 1s 
a 
pong 


wish to mect them fairly and distinetly. They 

muspetae that the framers of the Constitu- oa 
sum of one thousa | ‘or the 

of schools for free children of color. 


tion intended to exclude from that instrament 
‘to 
this time the free of color have con- 
main- 





Jack Bunssy on Cativornta—Goin 
Porarors.—The following hit is from the 
New York Sunday News: 
melee shes what he thought of the 
panic, Bunssy crossed his boots, a 
whiff, and said, ‘“If so be as how gold can 
be got in California for digging, why, good; 
the — —— would be, to dig or not to 
dig. so, but then, do ye see, a man 
must do something else besides d 
must eat, drink, sleep, and be 














the idea that there could be property in man, 
tribated their full share of taxes for the 


To that point 1 intend to hold them, And I 
call upon them to meet the record of Mr, 
Madison, to which I have referred. io them 
deny that record, or carry out the intentions | 1, .n6e-of the public schools, without in the 
of the framers of that instrument. ; P = bene 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. cuarieet, dearse Lang aco an thesia: bons 
Burt} says he “should like to know what) 1 ithe: with Democracy nor Republicanism, 
was contemplated by that clause in the Con-| 4. My Pile observed. It is not an incone 
stitution which stipulates for the surrender of | ia eraite portion of the. tion that is borne 
fugitive slaves, unless it be thattheir own- by the free people of color—the publie 
ers hold property in them?” I answer, that| coi o618 are closed to them althoogh their 
clause means just what it says. It gives to| josey ig burdened tor the support of thas 
the holder of slaves the right to pursue and om te This is not equitable on the 
recapture them in @ free State, precisely a8 | |. of the stronger toward See weeker 
it gives me the rightto pursue and retake m Fhe bill is pi before the Senate, ha 
apprentice or my son in any State to whic passed the House of Represetatives; and it 
he may escape. It no more admits the slave | 1, he hoped that the Senate will deem it, as 
to be property than it admits the apprentice | in. House has done, a mere act of justice, to 
or the minor to be property. I ai tired of say nothing of the general good to be deri+ 
ved from spreading the blessings of education 
among a class of people who have always 
been true to the State and faithful to their 


hearing this clause of the Constitution quoted 
to prove almost every doctrine advanced by 

public duties whenever called upon to dis- 
charge then—J. O, Courier. 





southern men, Its provisions are of the most 
plain affd obvious character. It merely pro- 
vides for the recapture and return of slaves, 
and nothing more. 

But my hour is nearly expired, I and my 
constituents hold slavery to be a crime of the 
deepest dye. The busper a man of his mo- 
ney or property, or the seizing of his ship up- 
on the high seas, we regard as grievous of- 
fences, which should exclude the perpetrator 
from human associations for the time being. 


—— oe 


From the National Anti-Slavery Standard, 

We gave in the last Standard a report, 
as far as it had then transpired, of the 
case of Joseph Belt, who was feloniously 
seized in our public streets, on Wednese 
day the 21st Coven atin hired myre 
midons of Joun Lee, of Frederick couns 
ty, Maryland, and by him, in person, 
claimed as a fugitive from service, the 
claim i first set up in sneer a 
writ of hal us, issu J 
Edmonds, for py purpose of * —_ 
Joseph and his kidnappers, who had 
ey to an obscure tavern on Long Ig- 
land. 

We give, to-day, the result of the va- 





| ize him. On this account we protest solemn- 
| ly against being involved in the wickedness 

and inthe crimes of thatinstitotion. To-day 
we are asked to pay our money for the liber- 

ty of our fellow-man. We hold that he was 
endowed with that liberty by his Creators; 
| that it is impious, and in the highest degree 





soppose that this lie t, who, 
perhaps, never read a commentary on the Con- 
stitution, and who, I dare say, never dream- 
ed that he was affecting, or doing anything 
to affect, our rights or our duties: I say, to 
suppose that his acts would esfop Congress 
from maintaining the Constitution, or that 
soch acts would have any weight whatever 
with this body, is a proposition which I will 
not detain the House to examine. He was 
our agent for the purposes of doing his mili- 
tary duty; but we never authorized him to 
legislate for us, or (o give construction to ou: 
constitutional rights. Why, sir, | may hire 
out my son, or apprentice, or my hired ser- 
vants but would that be an admission that 
they were my property? Or soppose I agree 
that the gentieman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Burt,} shall attend the Speaker to a given 
place; does that imply that I hold bia as 












criminal, for one man, or for a rious hearings, already known to many 
‘to rob an portion of ent. sone of thelr Goede d 


of our readers—the perorapions dip 
| given rights. As the representative of a| of Belt, with Se groeate 7 itwas 
| Christian and 2 moral constituency, 1 deny | made, and his departure toa place of 


| the right of Congress to involve them or me 
| in the poepens of such crimes. By our com- 
| pact of Union, no such power is delegated 
| to Congress. By the passage of this bill, 
| we shall become slave dealers ourselves— 

traders in humanity. The people of one 
| State shrink from the foul contagion. With 
| Mr. Gerry, we hold that * we have nothing to 
| du with slavery in the States, but we will be 
careful not to give in any sanclion;” with Mr. 
| Madison, we hold that * if would be wrong to 
admit that there can be property in man;"’ and 
_ with the signers of the Declaration of Amer- 
_ ican Independence, we hold that it is a **se/f- 
| evident truth that all men are created equal.” 


We believe our rights io enjoy these doctrines 
} 


safety. ; 

Oe eeidics enue we be aay (Ba 

ints raised by Mr. Jay, counse 
fugitive, the waeee af Mr. Whit 
counsel for Lee, and the grounds of 
discharge. In our next we may be able 
to give the written opinion of Judge Ed- 
monds, as well as the remarks of Mr, 
Child, who was associated with Mr. Jay, 
Considered in many of its aspects, this 
case is one of the most {mportant ever dee 
cided in a Free oom bap Layee: give an- 
other stagger ow tot ve power 
in thin ‘enahar, From the best infor- 





y? No, sir; the only fact implied is, | 


that I have a right to receive the wages when 
the labor or duty is performed, according to 


my contract. In this case, the claimant agreed | 


that Lewis should accompany the troops, and 
the officer agreed to pay the master twenty- 
five dollars per month. The claimant may 


Pro-| have made the same arrangement in regard 


to any freeman as he did in regard to Lewis; 


ad no power to prohibit their introduction | and when the labor was performed, he would 


into the State, as the power to regulate com- | have the same right to the money. But in will have no participayion in its guilt, “It 
merce between the States belonged only to’ such case, would the Government be obliga is the object of our perfect hate.” Southern 


ted by this Government are as clear | mation we can 
_and indisputable as are the rights of the slave 
States to deny them in theory and in practice. 
We claim no su ity of privileges under 
the compact. e admit them, under the 
Constitution, to enjoy their slavery unmolest- 
ed by Congress or by the free Its 
| blessings and ite curses, its horrors and its 
| disgrace, are theirs. We neither claim the 
share in the other. We 


her, Lee is one of an 
veholders, 





| One, nor will we 
quent recurrence to the large 
wealthy slaveholders who would help 


ee ee ee | 
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him to foot the bills—a small mater, we 
should judge, compared with their morti- 
fying defeatin this case. Let it be borne 
in mind, first, that the master was pres- 
ent in person, claiming his slave; second 
that his nephew, who has always lived 
on his estate, was also present as a wit- 
ness, and swore to the idemity of the 
slave; third, that Lee had one of the 
most able and acute lawyers which could 
be found at the New York bar, and the 
reader can easily imagine the case was 
a most sharply contested one, and in its 
result as completely triumphant as could 
well be desired. e 
Notwithstanding all these seeming ad- 
Lee failed to make out his case 
in several most important particalars.— 
HHe failed to prove, first, that Joseph 
owed him service or labor. Had he done 
this, the proof was equally deficient as to 
his having escaped from said service.— 
On the contrary, his witness testified when 
he last saw Joseph he was with his mas- 
“ter on board the cars bound toward Bal- 
timore. Second, he could not prove that 
Slavery existed by law in Maryland.— 
His counsel introduced the statutes of 
Maryland, and placed Lee upon the stand 
to prove them, but being an interested 


witness aye —— ~ rly 
to on this ,a was 
‘Gonewed, “Me. Child was’ chon. onlled, 


hi had been a practising law- 

‘yer in timore, he could not swear 

the volume in nee . true 

of the statutes of Maryland. It pur- 

pn to be such a copy, and the name 

of the State printer was in tho title page, 

but it only claimed to be printed “by au- 

thority,” whereas our law, under which 

was offered, required that it 

should be “by authority of the Legisla- 
ture of said State.” 

These were only a few of the links 
wanting in the in of evidence on 
which rested his claim; so sure was 
he of securing his prey, he seemed to 
‘suppose nothing else would be necded to 
carry a free citizen into Slavery, but his 
own ipse dixit.. The disadvantages he 
labored under, was his finding Joseph in 
a Free where, by the rules of evi- 
dence, a black man’s word is as good asa 
white man’s. 

That Lee-would have ventured to show. 
his head in New York on this nefarious 
, without some strong assurances 
of finding here a pack of servile hounds 
10 run down his prey we do not believe. 
has bis reward, 

Now let the mercenary wretches who 
were sordid cnough to inke the accursed 
bribe to'betray an innocent young man 
hopeless » meet with that 
which their i rfidy merits, 
and which the law. if ealoreed, awards 

» 08. lesson to all others who may | 
tempted to repeat the kidnapping ex- 


Tee manifested from time to time con- 
siderable needless trepidation respecting 
his personal safety, and made frequent 
his tobgings, which hey. ai 

nis: igs, which they did, 
nine of ith tein g he 
enil an enough to offer them 
Aheirservice. This feeling 
inoreased with the excitement 
about the » Hall, and when tho judge 
, 


i 
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word, disc 
and strode out of Court be- 
ore his face, Mr. Whiting as a last du- 
to his cin, Bing to obtain of judge 
jan order to carry the fugitive 
before a United States Judge, directed 
Lee to seize his slave, but Lee, apparent- 
ty somewhat fearful of being seized him- 
self, and hearing at the instant the “noise 
Ses, eee anh br th the Wigan out- 
who were jis time carrying a- 

ay his chattel! with triumphant ae 
slave inthe all-absorbing idea 
ation, turned to the ju 


3 


iit 


and requested him to give hiin an escort 
to his. » which a readily gran- 
ted; and went to the Astor House, 


and Joseph to take the underground Rail- 


Slave Hunting in New York. 
The decision of Judge Emmonds in 
the recent case of Belt, who was claimed 


as a slave by Mr. John Lee, of Maryland, 
seems to have excited a generat 
A throughout the commuh 


of satisfaction 
, ene we doubt not will be 
iw is known that Mr. | be 


ty, is 

ch ji 
Justice the Police Court has 
for the arrest of Bird and 
Gtuntenlcda enty Or tho meena cea bat- 
tery committed on pein free citizen 
art a criminal c 
Gnas tan torety pore 
without laiwfel enthort forci 


and confine any other, or shal 
nten 
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properly vindicated—for a grosser out- 
rage upon both, than that perpetrated in 
the present instance it were difficult to 
conceive. The learned Counsel who ap- 

for the slaveholder, notwithstand- 
ing his refined skill and long practice in 
criminal matiers, strove in vain to prove 
that his client was only acting in accor- 


dance with the Constitution of the United | 
States and the Act of Congress in regard | 
to fugitives from service; he did not | 


even show the facts, of which evidence 
would have been required by a magis- 
trate applied to for the certificate of re- 
moval ; and valid as were the grounds on 
which Belt was discharged, the order 
might have been based on several other 
omissions in the proof equally essential. 
The only materia! proof ruled out by 
Judge Edmonds, was a law of Maryland 
passed in 1837 forbidding the Legislature 
to abolish the existing relations of Master 
and Slave except upon specified condi- 
tions. It was excluded use no wit- 
ness was produced to show that the vol- 
ume of laws cited was published by au- 
thority of the State, or was a copy of the 
edition used in the Courts of Maryland.— 
But ifthis had been admitted and further 
evidence showing that the Legislature 
had not abolished the relation of master 
and slave consistently with the provisons 
of the law, there would still have been 
wanting proof of the character of that re- 
lation, and that it existed between Lee 
and Belt. Admiuing that the mother 
was a slave, it was still to be proven that 
by the law of Maryland the child follows 
the condition of the mother—for if the 
reverse rule obtained, Belt being a mulat- 
to and his father a white man, he would 
have been clearly free. 

An equally important omission in the 
proof admitting him to have been the 
slave of Lee, was, in*regard to his being 
a fugitive from Maryland without his 
master’s consent. The 5 testified 
that the last time he saw him was ina 
Railway car with his uncle going towards 
Baltimore. 


But not a liule of evidence was offer- | 
ed in regard to his escape, and the Court | 


in the absence of such proof must have 
intended in favorem libertatis that Belt 
had been brought to New York by Lee 
himself, or had left Maryland with Lee's 
consent, and under either of these suppo- 
sitions the power of the master would 
have been gone forever. 

The Court ordered the discharge of 
Belt on two grounds—First, that there 
was no evidence before the Court of the 
legal existence of she? | in Maryland, 
and Secondly, that Belt if a fugitive ow- 
ing service to Lee, and by him arressted 
io New York, could only be held by him 
in custody in our State for the purpose of 
being taken before a Magistrate for the 
obtaining of a certificate under the act of 

. ‘The return expressly showed 

that no such purpose here exisied. 
i fae latter <neiiee may be important 
as determining sonstruction by the 
Courts of this State of the bai - of 
Mr. Justice Story in delivering tho judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Prigg against the Commonwealth of 
Peunsylvania—for some lawyers who 
have had occasion to examine that de- 
cision have been inclined to regard itas 
at least a doubtful question whether in 
pronouncing the owner (16. Peter’s 613) 
of a fugitive slave to be clothed by the 
Constitution itself, with the like authority 
in every State of the Union to seize and 
recapture him as he would have had in 
the Siate from which he fled, wherever 
he can do it without any breach of the 
peace or illegal violence—the Court did 
not intend to declare the owner vested 
with authority not merely to recapture 
but to remove the fugitive without seek- 
ing the aid afforded by the act of Con- 
And it was such a construction of 
its language on this point, combined with 
its overthrow of all State laws in*regard 
to fugitives that created so deep an indig- 
nation in the Anti-Slavery party iheeagh 
out the Northern States, when the deci- 
sion was first published. We of the 
North had acquiesced in the compromise 
of the Constitution for the delivery of 
tive slaves—supposing ourselves en- 
titled before delivering them up to proof 
that they owed service—and many North- 
ern States and New York among others 
had passed laws in perfect good fuith de- 
claring in what manner that proof should 
be given; and directing that a Jury should 
su todetermine the chairman’s 
right 10 remove a man as his slave, as 
would be the case if he brought trover 
for a horse or fora sheep. But the de- 


in Prigg swept all these laws away. 
ariel dies at abs unquestioned pele. 


ciples of State Sovereignty and Indepen- 
dence. It declared that all State legisla- 
tion on the subject, however necessary 


the ection of our own citizens was | 


null void, and that the powers of leg- 
islation on the su was exclusive in 
Congress. According to the opinion of 
many lawyers, it went further still and 
uaced that the Constitution iiself 
gave full power to the master and his 
agents to seize his slave by force wherev- 
er he might find him, without warrant and 
without any legal proof, and carry him 
back to the State from which he fled, and 
ys decision, made half a century 
tho American Constitution was adop- 
ted were our cherished provisions for the 
rity of life and liberty including wial 
by Jury handed downto us from a thou- 
y 





liberties, bidding defiance to State sover- 
cignty, and legislative enactments, and 
regarding with contemptatl Judges Courts, 
and Magistrates, seizing their victims by 
the strong hand of violence, and dragging 
them from their quiet homes in the free 
North into dismal, hopeless, endless 
Slavery. 

And yet to this decision the North has 
bowed, and in the case of Kidretge 
Edmonds, iu reference to its ority 
wiped from our Statute book a law, the 
_constitationality of which had not there- 
‘tofore been questioned; and ce 





ing yielded deferential obedience to this 
| judgment of the Supreme Court, we con- 
‘tend that we are preeminently entitled to 


demand that the slave-hunters ,on 
the strength of it, come here to seize their 
prey by broad day-light in “wor. 


| thoroughfares, without even a 
| warrant to testify to their aut 
‘these hireling bloodhounds for w 
| Saxon ancestors have left us no 
| name—fellows who take bribes to kidnap 

their victims, and lie to them 
| cause of their arrest, and who, 
the promises of indemnity, by th 
ern employers, care not what law? they 
break nor the rights of what free chizens 
they infringe—we say we have a clear, 
an indubitable right to demand that 
these parties, principals aiders amg abot- 
tors, should be held strictly within the 
limits of their extraordinary authoryy 
and that the instant they overstep these 
limits and encroach upon the acknow: 
ledged sovereignty of free States, and the 
admiued rights of free citizens—law, lib- 
erty, right and justice having been alrea- 
dy forced to yield so much, shall not 
voluntarily yield more; but shall hold 
the offenders to a strict, stern and unben- 
ding compliance with thefexact conditions 
of the crue! bond exacted from our fath- 
ers,and rendered doubly onerous by sub- 
, sequent interpretation. 

We regret therefore that the decision 
of the court left untouched the points 
raised by the Counsel for the slave. 

First. That the arrest was illegal be- 
cause accompanied by a breach of the 
| peace, and illegal violence to a free citi- 
| zen who was seized and handcuffed at the 
| same moment. 

And Secondly. That even if the ar- 

rest were legal the mas:er could only 
| hold his slave inour State for the purpose 
| of immediate removal, (even if the cer- 
| tificate were obtained) and that the con- 
|cealment and detention of Belt at Gra- 
' vesend for other purposes, was not only 
unauthorised by the Constitution and Act 
of Congress, but was a voluntary bring- 
ing of the boy by the master within the 
operation of the common law which re- 
sumed its sway, the instant the limited 
| authority 7s: recapture under the Consti- 
| tion was terminated, and that the slave, 
by such voluntary act, became entitled to 
his freedom precisely as if his master 
had sent him to Long Island from Balti- 
more instead of sending him there from 
the city of New York. 
« Wherets We understood the Court as 
intimating that the master had a right to 
recapture him, and take him before a 
magistrate under the Act of Congress, for 
the purpose of securing his return to 
Slavery, and had such a recapture been 
made it would probably have been diffi- 
cultsuceessfully to establish, before a 
magistrate representing the Federal Gov- 
ernment points, based upon the violation 
of State Rivarctgaly and the supremacy 
of the common law, which had been thus 
lightly passed over by one of the Judges 
of New York. We cannot but think that 
if Judge Edmonds had postponed the de- 
cision for a day and then rendered a 
written opinion, he would have defined 
with a precision that might have been 
useful in future cases the lines of separa- 
tion between the expressly delegated au- 
thority of the master,and the general 
supremacy of the common law. 


ofa 


















Leigislative Proceedings. 


On the 9th inst. the Senate and House met 
in Convention for the purpose of hearing an- 
nounced the Gubanatorial vote. An informal 
committee consisting of four Senators and 
eight Representatives had been appointed at 
a similar meeting the day before to assist the 
Speaker of the Senate in examining the foot- 
ings up of the several townships. A report 
was presented, signed by six members of 
this committee, about the reception of which 
there was some fierce debate. Tho report of 
the proceedings that followed are slightly 
abridged from the “ State Journal.” 


The Speaker. 1 cannot see ~ ob, 
to the reading of the report. It is no way 
binding. 1 shall annownce the result. 

Mr. Dennison. I P » Mr. — 
, against all reports, all speeches. @ are 
‘here as witnesses of your action in announ- 
cing the result of the canvass. ‘These papers 
and proceedings are out ot order. 

The S of the Senate decides that the 
Senator from Fairfield has the right to read 
his paper. (Cheering from the Locofocos.} 

r. Whitman proceeded to read his paper, 
in which it was declared that John B. Wel- 
ler had received of | votes, 146,105, and 
Seabury Ford 145,816. It was 
one-half the informal committee. 

Mr. Whitman. Now, Mr. Speaker, the 
two Houses, having received this report, by 
permi it to be read, I have a resolution 
which I offer for adoption. 

Mr. Dennison. I raise a point of order, as 
to the t of the Senator to submit or read 
his ution. 


ers, ; | 
The Speaker decided that the Senator 
could submit his resolution. 4 








ae, ae ah 
from Mr. Whitman, Mr. Archbold, and oth- | h 





threats and noise of the Senator from Fair- 
field, and others. 

A Senator demanded that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms should be directed to keep order. 

Mr. Whitman. Brute force, is it? Ah! 
ha! 

Mr. W. then read his resolution, which 
provided for the appointment of a committee 
of six members of the House and — members 
of the Senate, to examine the returns for Go- 
vernor, in the presence of the members of 
both Houses. 

I have here, Mr, Speaker. (holding up a 
volume,) the precedence and the argument 
to sustain this resolution. 

Mr. Dennison. So far as 1am concerned, 
I care nothing for your precedent. It will 
not sustain you. 

Mr. Whitnan, Ah, ha! I suppose not. 

Mr. Denni 1 tend that there is 
nothing in the laws or the constitution 
which authorizes the Speaker to appoint 
a committee for the purpose contempla- 
ted in the resolution. The constitution 
devolves upon the Speaker the duty, which 
the gentleman would place upon the shoul- 
ders of acommittee. In the paper which 
has been read, we have a fragment of an in- 
fornfal committee, taking upon thetnselves 
the right te submit a report here, and to tell 
the Speaker how he shall proceed in the per- 
formance of his duties. Mr. D. proceeded 
to say that he entertained the most supreme 
and profound contempt for the attempts which 
had been made by the Senator from Fairfield 
and his friends, to intimidate members upon 
this floor. Mr, Speaker, there is no law un- 
der which I know the committee that 
has already been appointed ; but if the action 
of that committee is to be reported to this bo- 





dy, the report should come from its chairman, | 


and not from the Senator from Fairfield. 
r. Denni Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
know whether the resolution is in order ? 

The Speaker. ‘The resolution is out of or- 
der. These speeches are out of order. The 
whole proceeding is out of order. 

Mr. Whitman. I hope not, sir, ;,1 hope 
mot, sir. I hope not. I hope when an inter- 
est of this magnitude is at stake, that the ut- 
most liberty of discussion will be allowed.— 
He was astounded at the doctrine of the Sen- 
ator from Cuyahoga. He was sure it wis 
not warranted by the constitution. What! 
Are we to sit here silently and see a viola- 
tion of the constitution of the State? If so, 
a pretty entertainment this we are invited to 
by the Speaker! He hoped that, for the ho- 
nor of the State, for the sake of justice, this 
discussion would be freely gone into. If 
this resolution be adopted, as I presume it 
must be, it will simply give gentlemen an 
opportunity for that examination, which they 
have not given the questi d 











ad supp 
in the innocence of my simplicity, before I | 


came here and was enlightened by certain 
gentlemen, that examination was necessary 
before deciding on so momentous a question. 
I will not charge gentlemen with being ready 
to check diseussion—that the Speaker is rea- 
dy to check it. I will wait the cast of the 
die, before 1 do this. I hope this monstrous 
spectacle is not to be exhibited in the capitol 
of your State. 

n answer to the Senator from Franklin, 





chised? No. I have a higher opinion of 
their bravery and gallantry. 

Mr. W. concluded by apologizing for the 
length of time he had occupied, in the few 
remarks he had made in thus opening this 
discussion. He closed at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Goddard. Mr, Speaker, 1 wish to 
speak about ten minutes. I think I can sat- 
isfy— 

‘lhe Speaker. Will the Senator from Mus- 
kingum give way a moment? (Mr. God- 
dard did so.) In many of the positions taken 
by the Senator from Fairfield 1 perfectly 
agree, and my daty is, to my mind clear. 1 
therefore, in accordance with the coustitution 
and the law, declare Seabury Ford elected 
Governor of the Siate of Ohio. ‘The Speak- 
er then announced the state of the vote, as 
follows: 


Ford, 148,191 
Weiler, 147,320 
Ford’s majority, 871 


While this announcement was being made 
which was done in the midst of a tremendous 
| tumalt on the left side of the Hall, 

Mr. Archbold, shaking his fist, his head 
and his body at the Speaker, was proclaim- 
_ing at the top of his voice—** You’re a per- 
: jured scoundrel—a perjured scoundrel, sir!" 
| Mr. Whitman, advancing towards the 
| Speaker's seat, and shaking his fist at that 
| officer, Mr. Speaker, I/r. Speaker, Mr. 
, Speaker, I order you, sir, I command you, 





‘sir, in the name of the people to stop; to; 


| come down from that desk! You have vio- 
|Jated your oath, sir; you are a miserable 
|coward! You're a perjured villain! He 
| then turned to the Clerk’s desk and threat- 
| eningly commanded them to make no entry 
of the Speaker's declaration. 

This most disgraceful scene continued for 
some time, but comparative order at last be- 
ing restored, the Senate withdrew to its own 
chamber. We are informed that the next 
day, in the Senate, 

During the reading of the journal, a ques- 
tion arose as to its correctness in stating that 
Mr. Myers moved on Monday morning, in 





| the footings of the returns. 

Mr. Goddard contended that this was an 
| informal proceeding, which should not be no- 
| ticed on the journal, 

Mz. Myers thocght the journal incorrect.— 
, He had merely suggested a committee. 

A conversation then took place as to the 
| facts, during which, 

Mr. Goddard remarked, that he thought 
| both the Senate and Ohio State Journal were 
incorrect in regard to the Speaker giving a 
| pledge to appoint a committee. 

Mr. Archbold rose and said he was deter- 

mined to be heard, although ignominiously 
| refused a hearing yesterday. ‘I'he Senator 
from Muskingum represented us as bearing 
testimony with the Siate Journal. ‘This was 
the strongest argument with him that we 
| were incorrect. He had the strongest opin- 
ion of the mendacity of that sheet, yet he bore 
testimony to its correctness in this particular. 

e ded the committee was really a 











who says he views with ineffable Pp 
my threats of force, I would remind him that 
it was not until a Senator from his side threat- 
ened me with the Sergeant-at-Arms that I 
made them. If they wish to try force, let 
them come on. If the house shall refuse my 
resolution, the ponpemeenent be upon their 
own heads. He would now proceed to the 
argument. Disregarding the sneers of the 
Senator from Cuyahoga, assuming no su- 
periority for his side, making no invidi- 
ous comparisons, he wished gentlemen to lay 
their hands on their hearts, and, remembering 
that a day is coming when they must answer 
hefore the bar of God, to decide this question. 
If, after this, they decided in favor of Ford, 
he would find no fault. But if, ignorant, 
impelled by party strife, they blindly shut 


their eyes to the light, fearful will be mad | 


responsibilities. 


(At this moment the Speaker was engaged — 


in the consideration of a paper which had 


been handed to him. Mr. Whitman had pre- | 
viously addressed his remarks to the Whig. 


side of the Convention but he now turned 
and addressed the Speaker.) 


Mr. Speaker of the Senate, I hope you will ; 
pay due attention to my argument, at least | 


the common respect which a joryman pays 
to an advocate. I will wait, Mr. Speaker, 
until you are ready to attend to me. Mr. 
Speaker, you do not regard me with much 
favor, yet I hope you will pay attention to 
the feeble arguments which i the humble 
representative of 70,000 freemen, think pro- 
per to offer, for the purpose of endeavoring to 
save you from trampling the itution un- 
der foot. Mr. Speaker, I wil! repeat my ar- 
guments for your benefit. I will be under 
the ity of repeating them, again and 
again, until they receive that attention which 
their importance demands. 

Mr. W. denied the propositions of the Se- 
nator from Cuyahoga, in whole and in part, 
and he said,with due deference, that that gen- 
tleman could not maintain his position for 
one moment. A good old-fashioned doctrine 
is, that all powers conferred upon any officer 
are to be interpreted in consonance with the 
constitation under which he was appointed. 

The constitution recognizes you as Speak- 
er of the Senate, and it defines your powers 
elearly. Nothing has been heretofore more 
misunderstood than your powers. It has 
been taken for granted that you have the pow- 
er to declare the vote for Governor. Nuth- 
ing can he more preposterous. 

Mr. Whitman contended that although the 
two Houses were nominally in Convention, 
yet they are distinct bodies, and under the 
control of their respective officers. If one 
House choose, it may declare Ford elected, 
and the other may declare Weller elected— 
thus the Speaker would have to declare two 
Governors elected. 

Mr. Whitman went on at great length ** it- 
erating and reiterating” these positions. He 
went into the legal and scriptural meaning of 








by | the witness. 


Mr. Speaker of the Senate, if the members 
of this House shall aid you in the violation 
or the constitution, they will be participants 
with you in the crime. Appoint this com- 
mittee, and let this matter be amicably set- 
tled. I care not a baubee how the matter is 
settled, I care not who is Governor, but lam 
in favor of order and the constitution. I 
speak for the great party whom I have the 
onor to represent, and who constitute the 
decided majority in this State. If a violati 


, committee. 


} Let the truth appear. ‘There 
| was indignation yesterday. No doubt of it. 

We are represented by the Ohio State Jour- 
nal (he begged pardon of the ladies fur men- 
tioning it,) as using profane language, as in- 
dignant to the last degree. ‘I'his is true.— 
We were indignant, It was a natural indig- 
nation at every thing that was base, every 
thing outrageous. ‘I’hat mendacious sheet is 
| careful not to give the cause for our indigna- 
|tion. He wished the Journal to show the 
| facts in the case. 
| Mr. Goddard rose and was recognized by 
| the Speaker. (Some Democratic Senator 
| had risen about the same time.) 

Mr. Archbold, (in his seat.) Of course 

, We have not the same rights with the other 
side. 

Mr. Goddard said that merely informal pro- 
ceedings should not go upon the Journal, 
even although true; for example, Mr. Speak- 
er, the Senator from Monroe, addressing you 
yesterday, in this chamber, said, “God damn 
your perjured soul’’—and yet if will not ap- 
| pear on the Journal, although it is strictly 





s 


ue. 
Mr. Archbold acknowledged a side bar re- 
mark of that kind. He said his feelings were 
| 80 much shocked, his moral feelings so much 
| outraged, he might have used the language. 
Mr. Goddard took the words down as they 
occurred. He could not be mistaken. He 
| mentioned it merely as an illustration, not 
| supposing for a moment that it should go np- 
{on the Journal. Mr. G. said that the gentle- 
| man from Hamilton had said on the occasion, 
‘that no one doubted that Ford was elected, 
| that, as fur as he knew, no one intended to 
; contest his election. Indeed Mr. Goddard 
| had heard it remarked that the object of hav- 
| ing the footings so scrupulously made was 
| to settle certain bets as to the exact majority 
| of Ford. 
Mr. Wilson thought he could throw some 
| light on the subject. He was perfectly cool. 


He made an explanation sustaining the Jour- | 


Mr. Whitman. The Speaker was pledged 
to appointa committee. If it had not been 
for that pledge, you would never have got us 
down to that Convention. ‘The constitution 
requires a majority of both branches to be 
present, and sir, you would never have got 
that majority. ‘The Speaker, in announcing 
| the committee, spoke of comity. We did 
pledge, the committze was appointed, and it 
was a regular committee. So much for my 
onderstanding. ‘Therefore I consider the 
| Journal correct, and thinking so, consider it 
)an insult to ask its correction to make it state 

a lie. 

Mr. Myers gave a narrative sustaining his 
views. 

Mr. Barns. With the exception of the 
closing scene in which the Speaker acted so 
conspicuous a part, I was perfectly cool and 
collected. Mr. Burns read from the Ohio 
State Journal and Standard to prove his posi- 
tions. He wished to know if things had 
been done more formally during the last year, 
if these disgraceful scenes would not have 
been spared us. Mr. B. did not care the snap 
of his finger who was Governor. He want- 
ed the man to be Governor who had the most 
votes. Mr. B. said his heart was pained at 
these scenes, 





of the constitution is attempted, I warn you 
of the consequences. No one can tel! what 
they would be. Are 155,000 freemen to be 
disfranchised tamely? Would the Whig 
party permit thomeslvee to be thus disfran- 


eyphered up to have a majority of votes in 
the usual way. 
Mr. Chase. How did you know that? 





convention, the appointment of an informal | 
/cominittee to aid the Speaker in examining 


not care for that. In accordance with the | 








TEE 
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| Mr. Whitman. By what authority do you 
) State it? 

Mr. Beaver. Because the question was 
putto Mr. Leiter, Do you wish the man to 
|be elected Governor who has the majority ? 
Ue declined to answer. Mr. B. had not con- 

sented to serve on thatcommittee. He early 

took the only constitutional grounds, that we 
were to be witnesses—that we had no power. 
It was finally determined to foot up the re- 
turns and— 

Mr. Whitman. Did we agree to that? 

Mr. Beaver. No, sir. I will do Mr. 
Whitman the justice to say that he would 
never agree to any arrangement by which 
Weller could not be cyphered out to have a 
majority. 

(Interraptions from Burns, Whitman and 
others.) 

The Speaker, (tapping on his desk,) Or- 
der, we must have order. 

The Speaker decided all remarks upon the 
general subject out of order. ‘I'he question 
|before'the House was the correctness of a 








} | particular portion of the journal. 


Mr. Whitman, As the Senator from Trum- 
j bull has gone into the history of that com- 
}mittee, I will, also. Inthe first place, the 
Senator from Trumbull, if he asserts thata 
single member of that committee wished to 
commit fraud, asserts that which is not true. 
Every one knows what we afterwards claim- 
ed. Noone knows who has the Jegal ma- 
jority of votes. 
| ‘The Speaker. Did the Chair not open 
| every return which he was requcs ed to open? 

Mr. Whitman. Yes; but you know 
when at the outset we claimed that all the 
returns should be gone into, you know that 
we were told we were mere dummies, with 
no power whatever. The Whig members of 
the committee had gone in there with a pre- 
concerted arrangement. They had gone in 
there sir, to Sustain you in acting out with- 
in the committee, the part which we had de- 
nied your power totake, out of it. ‘The Sen- 
ator from Cuyahoga who took the Speaker 
under his special care, and whose motives I 
will not question, cannot deny this. Nota 
member of that committee, not the Speaker 
himself, can on his oath before Almighty 
God, declare who is Governor. 

Mr. Whitman said he had lost the modes- 
ty which he previously had. Hereafter, be 
cared not whether he bored the Senate or not, 
he would speak as much and as Jong as he 
pleased. He had lost much of the teelings 
of respect with which he had previously re- 
garded Senators. ‘The Senator from Rich- 
jaud bad called the Senator from ‘Trumbull 
an old Jawyer. He had a better name for 
him. He would call him an old, crafty, wily 
politician. Ue used not this as a term of 
reproach. ‘I'o be sure 1 would not be pleas- 
ed with it, but tastes differ, 

Mr. Beaver. 1 do not take it as a com- 
pliment. 

Mr. Whitman. I suppose not, 1 will al- 
ter it and call you an old, crafty, wily, mod- 
est politician. 

Mr. Beaver. Thank you, sir. 

The Speaker. As my name has been 
brought in, 1 will state my understanding of 
the matter. He stated that he believed it 
his duty unaided, to open and declare the 
vote, but that as a matter of comity, out of 
politeness, he had said that he would ap- 
point an informal committee to aid him in 
looking over the footings—that he would du 
this before declaring the final result. ‘This 
happened before we went down to the House. 
He did not impugn the motives of Senators, 

After some turther explanation and discus- 
sion between the Speaker, and Messrs, 
Myers, Wilson and Whitman, 

Mr. Dennison hoped the Speaker would 
not enter into any charges against his honor 
and integrity. 

Mr. Backus’s understanding of the com- 
| mittee coincided with that of the Speaker,— 
j that it was merely an informal committee to 
jaid the Speaker in adding up the footings of 
some returns supposed to be erroneous. Mr. 
B. understood that there was no stipulation 
on the part of the Speaker to be bound by 
the statements of that committee. Mr. God- 
dard declined when he was appointed,.— 
Why! Because he was not good at figures. 
This showed the general understanding.— 
Mr. B. stated that two modes were propo- 
sed by himself. Mither to be strictly tech- 
nical in our examination, or that we would 
| give the Speaker owr advice, as to the facts 
according to the testimony that would be le- 
gaily competent. | understood the Senator 
irom Fairfield to be willing to meet me half 
way on both these propositions. ‘That he 
would agree to be governed by strictly tech- 
nical returns where Ford had the majority, 
and by liberal principles where Weller had 
the majority. 

Mr. Whitman advised the Senator to state 
his conduct correctly. He warned him in 
time. He would not be falsified by any 
man. He would brand him with falsehood. 

Mr. Backus was not to be intimidated. 
The gentleman dare not deny that he insis- 
ted the Lorain retura without a seal should 
‘be rejected, while he was willing to admit a 
| suppl y abst from Riechland.— 
‘This is what | mean by saying that the 
gentleman is willing to be liberal with Wel- 
ler and technical with Ford. That is why I 
charged him with being willing to meet me 
half way. The gentleman says he did not 
name Ford or Weller- Ohno! Mr. B. ar- 
gued with great force that the Speaker would 
not have been justified in rejecting a county 
without a seal. You have a right to call to 
your aid competent testimony to determine 
an informal return. You have a right to go 
to the Secretary of State’s office, ard exam. 
|ine the other abstract deposited there accor. 
\ding to the statute. For what purpose is 
| that copy deposited? Is it not to supply any 

possible detects in your copy? ‘That, then, 

lis competent testimony in sucha case, I 
say then, Mr. Speaker, it was your duty to 
examine that abstract, a duty which you owed 
to justice, to the people of this State. In ac- 
cordance with this view I obtained it for you, 
| (clandestinely, as the Senator from Fairfield 
says,) and presented it to your notice. 

Let me do the Democratic portion of the 
| comeniticn the justice to say, that they did 

not agree with us to be limited to mere ad- 
vice. It was then suggested that the com- 
mittee be divided into different ions to 
add up the footings. Afier this, ‘questions 
were pat to the Speaker as to the duty of the 
committee, J did not uaderstand the Speak- 
er as agreeing to any power claimed by 
Democratic members. We then retired 











| 





Mr. Beaver had been announced on that from the chamber, 
iut He had no doubt it was infor-/ The Senator has said that no man could 
mal, for the Speaker was on the committee. | declare on his oath, who has the majority of 
It was well known that Weller could not be legal votes, Probably that could only be 


done by going to the poll books and canvass- 
ing the legality of the votes. I did, howev- 
er, add ap the footing of the yotes, as declar. 




















ed by the several fcotings of the committee, | with due reproof, and if there be not evidence | even more degraded and brutish than it is. 
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and Seabury Ford has 147,798 votes, and of humiliation and reform, * the offender shall If politics obliterates from the human heart 


John B. Weller 147,120 votes, being a ma- | e cut off.” 
jority for Ford of 678 votes. 1 say further, vb Aba 
Mr. Speaker, that I deducted the vote of Lo-| _ But suppose he is guilty of the most da- 
rain county which gave Ford 610 majority, | ring theft,—not that he has stolen his neigh- 
and I then found that Ford had still 68 ma- bor’s horse,—not that he has stolen of that 
jority. RF cadky _—_ prsad yg | neighbor a few hundred dollars,—no, but he 
either legal or technical, going according to | has stolen the neighbor himself! 
the facts in either case. Seabury Ford was seized him, because he has the power to do 


He has_ 


entitled to be declared elected Gévernor. It 
was therefore necessary to produce a different 
result, to adopt a liberal course in part, and 
a technical course in part. Mr. Backus con- 
cluded at 1 o’clock, and 
The Senate immediately took a recess. 

ree Cees aw is a een " - 
COMMUNICATED. 
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“ They have eyes but they see no 
Dear Epitons: 

The truth of the above declaration 1s evi- 
denced by every day’s observation. Not less 
true is it of the modern church, than of the 
Jews of old, to whom it was originally ad- 
dressed. The clearness of moral vision evi- 
denced by the ease with which they will de- 
tect lesser deviations from the good and the 
right way, at the same time that they are 
guilty of the more gross and flagrant viola- 
tions of right, would seem the rather to ren- 
Ger them obnoxious to the charge of refusing 
Yo come to the light least their deeds should 
be reproved. Why is it that, with respect 
lo certain sins, we seem to be in possession 
of intuitive perception of their essential sin- 
fulness, while, in regard to others, though of 
a more heinous character, it seems nearly im- 
possible for very many to see that very much 
essentially wrong enters into their composi- 
tion ?—indeed, so far from it, they think they 
can detect many features quite redeeming in 
their character, and so far forth modifying 
the thing as, perhaps, in the aggregate, to 
make it “*a merciful visitation.” 

These reflections were, in part, suggested 
to my mind by a few recent occurrences in 
this place: On New-Years evening we had 
a Temperance meeting—in all respects inter- 
esting and well attended. It was addressed 
by the Baptist and one of the Methodist min- 
isters who minister in this place, It was the 
object of the first to enlighten christians in 
the matter of their duty with respect to the 
use of intoxicating drinks. He adduced ma- 
ny and good arguments to prove that they 
should * touch not,” &e., “of the unclean 
thing.” Among other reasons presented was 
the fact that it essentially impairs our influ- 
ence in our efforts to spread the gospel among 
the heathen. That we had gone to them 
“with the gospel in one hand and the bow! 
in the other,” and having thus received at 
our hands that which was highly conducive 
to their misery, it was difficult for them to 
accord to us honesty of purpose in our pro- 
fessed wish to be of spiritual service to them. 
Very well, thought I—that is truae—all see it 
—all feel its foree. Now suppose that the 
missionary, instead of the bowl, have in his 
hand the price of blood! the market value of | 
some home-made heathen, which is the worth | 
of his services for seven years—the average | 
life of the southern slave—born of christian 
ordained, justified, and established adullery 
—(for marriage among slaves is not known) 
—educated in the school taught by the beasts 
of the field—forbidden to read the name of 


the God that made her or him, and learning | 


that name only as the author of his misfor- 
tunes, the decreer of his despair—the merci- 
ful originator of whips, paddles, thumb- 
screws, doggings, shootings, &c., &c., as a 
sort of time-purgatory to induce obedience to 
their masters, alias obedience to God; this 
metamorphosed into what is cailed a chris- 
tian, with this additional item, to wit, her 
child was torn from her bosom and bartered 
to the vinter for wine which has been duly 
administered by the hand of Rev. Hypocnt- 
sy, by whose mouth the auctioneerhas been 
duly instructed te urge the enhanced value of 
the articie in the sum of $100 to $200, in 
consideration of this christianizing process ! 
Suppose, I say, that instead of the bowl in 
his hand, the missionary goes out to the hea- 
then on the strength of funds raised in this 
manner. What think you will be the judg- 
ment of the heathen world as to the advanta- 
ges accrueing to them by embracing your re- 
ligion? Wall they not have abundsnt ocea- 
sion to fear you as emissaries of Satan. Aye, 
they already do, and God grant it may be 
more so till you repent. 

These are the circumstances under which 
very many of the American missionaries are 
Jaboring to day. The Lord Jesus, in the 
person of his * little ones,”’ is sold in the 
market, (to old Zach—recently constituted a 
life ber of a ry society, and now 
President elect of this Republic—ha! ha!) 
and the funds (raised by slaughtering inno- | 
cent Mexican women at the rate of $200 per | 
month,) are deposited in the Treasury of the 





| it—he drives him to unrequited toil—assumes 
| 


of his coffers may suggest, and yet he may 
| be a member of the M. E, Church in good 


and regular standing ! 


| tion, and the liberated slave to enjoy his 
| freedom, this monster of sin is eligible to any 
| office in the M. E. Church! 
| Is it not trae—may it not be assumed, that 
those who have light enough to see the sin 
| of using liquor, and exclude it the church, 
| see that slaveholding should in like manner 
be dealt with? I so write it, 
your duty, but ye did it not. 
As ever yours, 
E. F. CURTIS. 
Orancevitte, Jan. 6th, 1849. 





Frienps Epirors: 

Ata meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, of the Western Peace Society, held 
in Marlboro’ Nov. 12th, 1848, the following 
resolutions were adopted, 

Resolved, That we highly appreciate the 


Peace in Ohio, and approve the fearless and 
uncompromising course he has pursued. 

Resolved, ‘That we cordially invite him to 
return to the West, at his earliest conven- 
ience. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secre- 
tary be instructed to furnish Henry C. | 
Wright, with a copy of the foregoing reso- | 
lutions; and send copies to the “ Bugle,” 
and to the *“* Non-Resistant, and Practical 
Christian,” for publication. 

MATILDA J. WALTON, Cor. Sec. 

Maauwvs R. Rosinson, Prest. 

Nancy Sreapman, Sec. 
3 + ree 
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‘+1 LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE JS CAUSE | 
FOR IT —THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES ! 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS, Ed- 
mund Burke. 


} 





_ 0 Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 





Meetings at Carmel and Middleton. 


James Barnaby and Isaac Trescott will 
address Anti-Slavery meetings, at Middleton 
Saturday evening, 27th January. At Carmel 
meeting house, Sunday the 28th, 2 o’clock 
and Evening. 


State Legislature. 





Disunionists have certainly cause to be 
thankful that they never aided to create, nor 
consented to the existence of such an unprin- 
cipled, reckless body as the Ohio Legisla- 
ture. And could its members be boxed up— 





these classes will be found among them—and 
carried around the country menagarie fashion, 
and exhibited in every district in the State, 
| it would do the people more good than ten 
| thousand homilies on the demoralizing effects 
| of party politics. 

If the Penitentiary at Colombus has with- 
in its walls as great a set of scoundrels as 
are congregated within the walls of the Cap- 
itol, penitentiary morals have certainly retro- 
graded. Itis true, the first wear the regi- 
mentals of the prison, while the others are 
clothed in the garb of gentility; but we do 
not hesitate to say that in rascality, black- 
guardism, and profanity, the Jonorables defy 
comparison with the Cunvicts. 

Men sometimes affect, or perchance feel, 
a holy horror of no-governmentism, as they 
eall obedience to the law of God without the 
intervention of human authority to enforce it, 
but if they would see that kind of no-govern- 
mentism which alike defies the laws of God 
and man, let them goto the Capitol at Co- 
lumbus, and witness the deeds of Ohio's Le- 
gislators. 

As will be seen from the reports in anoth- 
er place, when the announcement of the re- 
turns of the Gubanatorial canvass was about 
to be made, a most disgraceful scene ensued. 
One Senator highly excited and enraged, ad- 
dressing the Speaker of the Senate, said, 
“ God damn your perjured soul." A member 
of the other House, when their Speaker de- 
manded order, flourished his cane over the 
clerk's desk and yellé4, ** Order, hell! Or- 
der, netiu!! Order, HELL!!! 





ed sine die, 


the right to dispose oi him, as the interests | 


Nay more—in those | 
| States, the laws of which forbid emancipa- 


Ye knew. 


labors of Henry C. Wright, in the vause of 


| the idea of Universal Brotherhood; then the 
' mission of Politics and the mission of: Jesus 

are opposed to each other. Let those of our 
‘readers who have been affected by political 
excitement and led onward in the path that it 
opened, look again at the declaration we have 
"quoted, and pause and ask themselves *Where 
_are we ? Whither doth this lead !” 





Presents From Foreicn GovernMENts, 
or from the sovereigns of those governments, 
have been made of late years to many citizens 
of the United States. In some cases, hows 
ever, the recipients have overlooked the fact 
that any American who receives such pre- 
| sents, without the consent of Congress, “shall 
| cease to be a cilizen of the United States, and 
| shal be incapable of holding any uffice of trust 
' or profit under them, or either of them,” ‘Those 
who have received these presents without per- 
| mission of Congress, are therefore aliens, and 

their real estate, if they hold any where citi- 
_genship is required, may be claimed by the 
State government. 

We have been reminded of these facts, by 
the arrival at Boston of a magnificent gold 
brooch, studded with diamonds, a present 
| from the Sultan of Turkey to Mr. Morse, in 
| honor of the invention of the telegraph. It 
was entered at the Custom House in that city 
on Wednesday, and some idea of its value may 
| be inferred from the fact that the duties @pon it 
' amount to $120. Mr. Morse must receive 
| the permission of Congress before he can ac- 

cept this present, otherwise he /Joses all his 

rights and privileges as a citizen of the Uni- 
| ted States, and when thus denasionalized, be- 
| ing a citizen of ho country, we presume his 
|preat telegraphic invention would revert to 
|the people, The latter might be a public 
| benefit, but it is too great a sacrifice for Mr. 
| Morse to make for the sake of a Sultan’s 
| brooch.—New York Sun. 


One of the most contemptible features in 





| of France should it enter into a compact with | petrators of them should be excluded * 


* from | 
3 the 


Nicholas of Russia, engaging, should Poland , human association for the time being, 
ever again attempt to re-assert her liberty, to slaveholder slould not be treated with the 
lend her aid to crush the rebellion? Should | “ most profound respect.” Elther let us con- 
‘ she thus act, almost the entire civilized world | demn all sys/ems of crime and treat all ertmi- 
would declare, ‘Among all the nations of the | nals with profound respect, ot else condemn 
earth let her be accursed !” all systems and all criminals; or if we make 
The compact which the North has entered | a distinction in the latter, treat those guilty | 
into with the South is wotse than the com-| of the lesser ctimes, robbery and piracy, with | 


| pact we have described ; and whether of not 
| the present generation in America awaken to 
‘a knowledge of the infamy of such a deed, 
their posterity will regard it as an act mote 
traitorous to h ity, than was that of Ben- 
edict Arnold to his country. 


| 


| Supreme Court in Bank---December 
Term, 1848. 


‘(Reported for the Ohio State Journal, by II. Gris- 
wold, Esq.} 











Tvespay, January 2, 1849. 
No. 41. Hugh C. Stewart, et al. v. Wil- 
liam R. Southard. £Lrror. Fayette. Bircn- 
‘arp, C. J. Held, 1. ‘Phat a declaration aver- 
‘ring that the plaintiff is a resident of a cer- 
‘tain school district, having children which he 
is desirous to have taught in said school, and 
! that the defendants, directors of the school 
' district, contriving to deprive him of the ben- 
efit of having his children therein eduedted, 
unlawfully admitted colored children into the 
school, whereby the plaintiff has been depriv- 
‘ed of the benefit and advantage of having his 
children taught in said school, is bad on de- 
murrer. 2. That an officer acting within 
the scope of his duty, is only responsible for 
}an injury resulting from a corrupt motive.— 
, Judgment reversed. 


If we understand the legal form of the 
omy report, the following statement of the 
| cage would be a ¢orfect one. 


the American government, is the petty jeal-| The defendants were directors of a public 
ousy it shows of its citizens, the fear lest a school, and desirous of knowing what their 
present from a foreign government should duties were, consulted that clause of the Con- 
shake, perhaps destroy their allegiance to , stitution of Ohio which refers to education, 
this. The Constitutional clause referred to ahd the act of Congress granting public lands 
above, smacks strongly of the plantation rule for the purpose of aidingin the establishment 
of the Hon Mr. Flogemhard of South Caroli- | of schools, and finding that no preference was 
na, or Judge Moveemquick of Alabama. | to be given to one class above another, and 

“Tom!” /that no distinction was to be made, threw 

* Yes, Massa!” | open to all within the district, the doors of 

“If Mr. Easyman gives you any more to- | the school with which they were connected, 
bacto of anything else, you musn’t keep it, This grievously wounded the feelings of the 
without first asking me.” plaintiff, who was unfortunately strongly tinc- 

* Yes, Massa! Tank you Massa!” | tured with colorphobia, and more in anger 

The Sultan of Turkey is somewhat inte- , than in sorrow he refused to let his ¢hildren 
rested in science, has examined a model of attend school where colored children were ad- 
the electric telegraph, and understands its mitted. We think we can fully appreciate his 
workings. As a tribute to the inventive gen- disappointment and rightly estimate the in- 
ius of the man who gave it to the world, he tensity of his sufferings. He had congraula- 
sent him ajeweled gift. ** Mr. Morse,” says | ted himself on ha¥ing his children taught at 
the U. S. government, “you have no right | the expense of the colofed people of Ohio, 
to accept that present without my permission. and that without being contaminated by in- 
Do it, and I'll proclaim you an alien; I'll di-, tercourse with them, for he did not suppose 
vest you of citizenship.” although their property was texed for school 

Such is the position this free government pyrposes—that any school directors in his 
sustains toward its subjects—a position de-, neighborhood would admit black children 
grading to every citizen who aspires to the within the hallowed precincts of a log school 
possession of a soul, It would teach them, | House. But his anticipations were not real- 
we think, to value but lightly the citizenship ized. The tables were turaed, and sad to re- 


the good, bad, and indifferent, for each of | 


| ele 
Ii is about time that both Houses adjourn. | ee ee ee 


| for their rights, the North would be compel- 


that government so easily and without provo- 


same gaine; and that if the government chose 
to disfranchise them because some foreigner 
with a crown on his head made them a pre- 
sent, they could disfranchise themselves 
when government required of them, that 


bid. 





Disso.ution or THe Unton.—Some of the 
hunkers of the North express great fear that 
our southern brethren will withdraw from the 
Union if the provision of the Ordinance of 
1787, or the Wilmot Proviso be persisted in 
by the North—they insist that there is no 
doubt about it and think it “dreadful” to con- 
| tinue to agitate this question longer. How 


draw from the Union. Why the very fact 
that she is overrun with slaves, would pre- 
vent such a movement. She dare not sepa- 
rate from the North lest her own slaves should 
rise up and butcher her inhabitants. The 
North in that case would not be compelled 
to protect them. 
bear in mind that there are at Jeast five blacks 
to one white person in the southern states, 
they would not utter such foolish opinions in 
regard to the action of slave holders, who 
would make our free territories slave territo- 
ries. — Buff. Rep. 

What is the reason that people will not 
comprehend the truths upon which the anti- 
slavery reform is built. Not only do Dis- 
unionists show that so long as the North and 
South hold governmental relations, the for- 
mer is bound to protect the latter in its slave- 
holding acts, but politicians who cling to the 
Union as the very ark of salvation, are now 
and then uttering truths, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, that Disunionists are villified for declar- 
ing; and yet the people do not comprehend 
their bearing. Take, for instance, the para- 
graph quoted above, which admits that if the 


cation destroys ; and would suggest a thought | 
of the possibility that two could play at the , 


which their sense of justice and honor for- | 


absurd the opinion that the South will with- | 


If these hunkers would | 


late, colored children were educated at Ais 
“expense, and that too, in a house which he 
and his were debarred from entering, for it 
is not to be supposed he would demean him- 
self by stooping to euch practical amalgama- 
tion as to send his children to a school where 
' colored children were admitted. 


The lenger he brooded over his wrongs, 
the greater appeared the injustice done him, 
until a lawsuit was resorted to with the hope 
it might prove a panacea. He triumphed; 
the decision was in his favor; he was de- 
clared to be in the right and the directors in 
the wrong. ‘The directors however, were 6o 
unreasonable as not to be satisfied with the 
award, and bya Writ of Error threw the case 
into the Supreme court, where the decision 
of the court below was reviewed by Chief 
Justice Burchard, who réversed the previous | 
decision, much to the plaintiff’s surprise and 
chagrin, 

Thus it seems that although the defend- 
ants, by admitting colored children into a 
school where the plaintiff expected to send 
_ his own, deprived him of the advantages of 
| Said school, yet such act is no ground for 
, damages, and no reason why the contrary de. 
| cision of an inferior court should not be re- 
versed ; and that the directors, in admitting 

colored children were only acting within the 
| scope of their official du'y, and as the injury 
| they did the plaintiff was without any corrupt 
motive, they should not therefore be held re- 
, sponsible for his lacerated feelings. 

| We should be glad to see a fuller report 
{of Judge Burchard’s decision, for we infer, 
from the brief report quoted, it involves an 
{opinion upon the constjtutionality of the 
Black school law. 


How can it pe Reconciten!—In the 
speech of J. R. Giddings on our first page 
the enormity of slaveholding is thus illustra- 


more profound respect than we do those who 
are guilty of the greater, SLAVEHOLDING. 

But while pointing out this inconsistency, 
as it appears to os, we would not fail to call 
attention to the valuable historical facts his 
speech contains, and especially to that por- 
tion of it where he gives vent to his indigna- 
tion at being talled upon to appraise the va+ 
lue of a human being. We suspect none of 
the slaveholders then present wefe overpow+ 
ered by the respect he lavished upon them 
in his comparison between their value and 
that of the slave they were asked to pay for. 


Extra Sassion or Conoress.—The Pre- 
sident has issued his proclamation to convene 
an extra session of Congress on the 5th of 
March; so the short session may in fact be. 
a long one, and the people continue to be 
cheated by Congressional swindlers antil dog- 
days. Should the Cholera compel them 
speedily to adjourn, it would be a merciful 
visitant at the capitol. 


Important from Columbus. 

On the 10th inst. the House called the rol! 
thirty times, and thirty-five motions to adjourn 
were made. and lost. This is the Legisla- 
tion for which the people are taxed to pay. 


Medina Co. 


Our friends H. W. Curtisand J. W. Wal- 
ker expect shortly to visit Medina Co. on a 
lecturing tour. How long they will stay, or 
in what portion of it they will labor, will be 
detefmined as ¢irttimstances may seem to 
them to render advisable. We trust that the 
friends there will make their stay as pleasant 
to the laborers and as profitable to the cause 
as possible, 





0<7 Our edition of Jast week and of this 
has been printed on paper we were ashamed 
touse. We would esteem it a great blessing 
if we could meet with a paper manufacturer 
who could be depended upon to furnish a 
good article ai/ the time, and nota mixture 
of good and bad as has heretofore been our 
portion. 





REMEMBER 
That the Fair at Massilon commences on 
Wednesday the 31st inst. and will continue 
open the remainder of that week. And dont 
forget that ald is needed, as we stated in out 
last. 


Sournean Cononessioxat Cavousi—Mon- 
day last was the day to which this body ad- 
journed. Who knows but the Union is dis- 
solved by this time, and that we are without 
a National, as we have been in fact without 
a State government. 





Cuovera.—This disease has entirely dis- 
appeared from New York since the extreme- 
ly cold weather has visited that city, and the 
cooler atmosphere which now surrounds New 
Orleans, has caused it greatly to abate there, 

Tue Paisoner’s Frienn for January con- 
tains an engraving representing Fair Mount 
waterworks at Philadelphia. Mrs. Livemore 
contributes an admirable tale, “The Trou- 
blesome Neighbors; the editor furnishes a 
valuable statistical article, on Female Peni- 
tentaries; J. H. Robinson an anti-slavery 





m entitled “ The Fogitive Chief ;” these, 
| poe 8 


with other articles of interest constitute the 
contents of the number before us. 


(ky Adam Sanders, of Chester ARoads 
will act as agent for the Bugle. 


American Meraorouitay Maoazine.— 
Thie is the title of a new monthly issued 
from the New York press by Israel Post, 
259 Broadway, and edited by Wm. Landon. 
It is to be American in its character, and the 
first twelve numbers will contain a serial i)- 
lustration of the life of Washington. The 
nuinber before us is embellished with three 
fine engravings beside numefous wood cut 
‘illustrations, resembling in its appearance the 
New York Union Magazine. Judging from 
the many excellent articles which the Ist 
number contains, and from the strong array 
of writers whose services the publisher hes 
secured, we should think it would prove a 
deservedly successful competitor for pablic 
favor. ‘The terms ate the same as those of 
other magazines, @3 per annua for one copy, 
$5 for two, $10 for five. 


A eee 


mocratic institutions, and to alleviate the 
miseries of that generous and iatelligent ~ 
ple whieh has just given the such a striking 
proof of its confidence. ‘The majority I have 
obtained not only penetrates me with grati> 
tude, but will give to the mew government 
that moral fotce without which is nv 
authority. With peace and order oar coun? 
try can again — ean tufe its wowntss 
and bring back the mem that have been gis? 
led, and calm down the passions, Animated 
by a sincete spirit of concitiation, } have eale 
led around ime capable and patriotic mem, 
who, despite of the diversity of theit polhite 
cal origin, are ready to devote ves 
with you to the application of the constitu- 
tion, the imp in of the laws,and the 
glory of the Republic. 

“ A Goverdment Lecgrem. into powet Gwes 
a debt of thanks to its predecessors, when the 
deposite of its authority is tianded to it 
intact; and, in particular, I owe it to te 
al Cavaignac to say, that his conduct had 
been worthy of the generosity of his characs 
ter, and that sentiment of duty which is the 
first quality of a statesman. [Hear, héar.] 
We have, citizens and fepresentatives, 4 
grand mission to fulfill. ‘To found the Ree 
public is the interest of all—and a just and 
firm government. I shall be animated by a 





sincere desire of without being re® 
actionary or Utopean. tus be the men 
of our country, not the men of party; ands 
with the aidof God, we shall at least do good) 
if we caniiot avhieve great things.” 
Virginia Legislature. 


The following resolutions were recently 
introduced tnto the Ve., Legislature, by a 
select committee, of which Mr. Floyd, Gove 
ernor elect of that State, was chaifmah. 

1. Resolved, ‘I'hat the institution of Slave» 
ry was fully discussed by the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United 
States, and that the rights of the slavehold+ 
ers were fully and amply 
ed by its provisions; that, Without the coms 

romises then solemnly entered into, thé 

nion of the States never could have beet 
formed} that any attempt to abridge the 
se tact a, Nt 
free emigration, w aves, toa 
tion of wy territory of the United States, at» 
quired by the common blood and treasure o 
the w nation, is a gross and palpable vie 
olation of the Federal Constitation. 

2. Resolved, That Virginta cannot, in hone 
or or in justice to herself or to rity, think 
for one ‘moment of a submission toa law of 
Congress, having for its object an abridge- 
ment of the rights secured by the constitu, 
tion to - ptm ed and — the om ; oA 
she will regard the passage of such a law a 
direct infraction of the Constitution of the 
United States, and, consequently, a subverts 
sion of the equal rights and benefits secus 
red by that Instrument alike to all portions 
of the Union. 

3. Resulved, That Virginia will resist sack 


mand. 

fo by Congres of the Whee. Provan 
orely Liedeed stssets, which can ot 
have a practical operation, the 
rights of the States 
in that cade, if the 


acl, 
sure of redress. 

5. Resolved, That the Governor the 
Commonwealth be to send a co- 
py of these resolutions to each of the States 
of this Union, and algo to our Senators in 
Congress and each of the membefs of the 
House of Representatives. 


From California. 

New discoveries of gold are said to 
have been made in California. It is es- 
timated that about a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth is gathered daily. Tho 
diggers, notwithstanding the immense 
amount of gold gathered, are in a suffer. 
ing condition for the necessaries of life, 
and much sickness prevails, Provisions 
demand almost any price, two bars 
rels of brandy have been retailed at the 
nines for fourteen thousand dollars in 
gold dust, 





Manstavenrer by Vaccytation.—A 
physician of Pulaski county, Illinois, has 
been sentenced to the penitentiary for the 
term of four years and a half, upon # 
charge of manslaughter, growing out of 
his vaccinating a man with the small pox 
inatier from the effects of which he died, 
Particulars not given. 


Sometaina New.—The Cincinnatt 
Commercial says that Messrs. Koble é 
Miller have an establishment in that ci- 
ty, whose whole business, employing 
some $10,000 worth of capital, is prepa- 
ring — = - a an imare 
ket. y atte elaughter-heu- 
ses, obtain the inlands of all the hogss 
prepare and then across the 
Aulantic, realizing a lorge profit in the 
transaction. 


- ---- + 
(47 It may seem right to a mah—to af 
tempt to obtain a livelihood without industry 
and economy, bot the end thereof is—h 
er and rege, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


}s 


led to protect each and every southern State | “The robbing » man of bis money or pro- 


against these swarthy seekers of freed | perty, or the seizing of his ship upon the high 
that such is the pledge by which the people | seas, we regard as grievous offences, which 


A. B, C. F. M. as the basis of Missionary | | for sale by J, 


operations. Neighbors of Orangeville, shall | beautiful one—but it can exist only in the | 


Louis Napoleon’s Inangaral Address. fer sat 


The idea of a Universal Brotherhood is a . 
The following ts the address delivered by 





to 


we hold a meeting to expose this iniquity? | beavtiful theory of the Ideal. Let a man stay | 
Rev. Lecturers, will you address us?) =What | -y one a and mingle in the excitement 
is the response? Ayo=-1 4 | of the political circles, and the idea of a Bro- 
giclee’ mie of os aes not ack the | Somess, will feowe him, as the dew leaves 
4 the flowers at t " 

Bat there was another incident that natu- ae eee 


prone ed morning sun. 
rally induced reflections in the minds of some. Such is the testi 
The Methodist lecturer took ion to read eee So Onneman 





corresp 


here stand bound. Such an admission is a 
seal of infamy upon the nation’s reputation; 
and if the editor of the “ Buffalo Reporter” 
should ever presume to speak of this nation 
as high-minded, freedom-loving, just and gen- | 
erous, we hope that some one will remind 
him that he has himself asserted the contra- 


should exclude the perpetrator from human as- 


sociafions for the time being, But we look 
opon those crimes as of small importarice 
when compared with that of robbing a man 
of his labor, his liberty, his social, his intel- 
lectpal enjoyments; to disrobe bim of his 
humanity, to degrade and brutalize him.” 


In the course of the same speech he refers 


the President of France at his inauguration. 
It is a model of brevity worthy the study. of 
American statesmen. 

“ Crrizens ann Repudtécane!—The suf: 
frages of the nation, and the oath I bate just 
taken, trace out forme my futare cohdatt,— 
I shall follow it as @ man of Hotior, atid 


dent of the ** True Democrat,” as to 
from the Discipline of the M, E. Church the | the effect which polities has wpon the morals. 


Jesus preached the doctrine of Univensan 
Brotyernoop—it is that which gives life 
and vitality to Christianity—it is that by 
which man is to be made worthy of his Cre- 


new rule of that church in respect to the use 
of intoxicating drinks, It forbids its use or 
the traffic in it on the part of members of the 
church, except ip cases of extreme necessity, 





and an infringement of the rule is visited 


ry, inasmuch as he contends that she has 
pledged herself to crush humanity when she 
wears a colored robe, and to quench the last 
spark of liberty which barns in the bosoms 
of American bondmen, 


to Hon. John White of Ky., “of whom, 
though a slarcholder, 1 can never speak with- 
out the MosT prosounp respect.” Now it 
strikes us that if slaveholding is so mach 
worse than ordinary robbery and piracy, and 


‘hens he tiatt perme by Ue an 
wi attempt to 

means, what all Pine has oe distised 
tablished. | 








ator, and without which the world would be 


What would be thought of the Republic | 


if robbery and piracy are go Yad that the per- 





individuals who wish + eemiy 
Geant for the of Geo. 
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POETRY. 


“IF IT WERE A VOICE.” 





If I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 

That could travel the wide world through, 
I would fly on the beams of the morning light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 

And teli them to be true. 
I would fly, I would fly, over land and sea, 
Wherever a human heart might be, 
Telling a tale or singing a song, 
In praise of the Right, in blame of the Wrong. 


If I were a voice, a consoling voice, 
I'd fly on the wings of air; 
The homes of Sorrow and Guilt I'd seek, 
And calm and useful words I'd speak, 
To save them from Despair. 
I would fly, I would fly, o'er the guarded town, 
And drop, like the beautiful sunlight, down 
Into the hearts of suffering men, 
And teach them to look up again. 


If I werea voice, a convincing voice, 
I'd travel with the wind, 
Aad wherever I saw the nation torn 
By warfare, jealousy, spite or scorn, 
Or hatred of their kind, 
I would fly, I would fly on the thunder crash, 
And into their blinded bosoms flash ; 
And, all their evil thoughts subdued, 
I'd teach them Christian Brotherhood. 


If I were a voice, an immortal voice, 
I'd seek the kings of the earth: 
I'd find them alone on their beds at night, 
And whisper words that should guide them right, 
Lessons of priceless worth. 
I would fly more swift than the swiftest bird, 
And tell them things they never heard— 
Truth which the ages for aye repeat— 
Unknown to the courtiers at their feet. 


If I were a voice, an immortal voice, 

I'd speak in the people's ear; 
And whenever they shouted “ Liberty,” 
Without deserving to be free, 

I'd make their error clear. 
I would fly, I would fly on the wings of day, 
Rebuking Wrong on wy world-wide way, 
And making all the Earth reyoice— 
If I were a voice—an immortal voice. 


The Slave in the Dismal Swamp. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


In dark fens of the Dismal Swamp, 
The hunted Negro lay; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 

And heard at times a horse's tramp 
And a bloodhound’s distant bay. 

Where will-o'-the-wisps and glowworme shine, 
In bulrush and in brake; 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 
Is spotted like the snake ; 

Where hardly a human foot could pass, 
Or a human heart would dare, 

On the quaking turf of the green morass 

He c1 in the rank and tangled grass, 
Like «wild beast in his lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and lame; 
Great sears deformed his face; 

On his forehead he bore the brand 





shame, 
Were livery of disgrace 
_ All things above were bright and fair, 
All things were glad and free; 
Lithe squirrels darted here avd there, 
And wild birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of Liberty ! 
On him alone was the doom of pain, 
From the morning of his birth; 
On him alone the curse of Cain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain, 
And struck him to the earth! 





Beautifully Expressed. 


No man. however degraded, is utterly beyond re- 
formation. Beautifully has Whittier, in one of his 
poems, expressed this truth: ? 

“ As on the White Sea's charmed shore, 

The Parsee sees his holy hill 
With dunneth smoke-clouds curtained o'er, 
Yet knows beneath them evermore, 
The low pale fire is quivering still; 
So underneath its clouds of sin. 
The heart of man retaineth yet, 
‘Gleams of its holy origin; 


And o'er its wasted desert blow 
Faint breathings of its morning air. 
Oh! never yet apon the scroll 

Of the sin-stained but priceless soul, 
Hath heaven inscribed * Despair!’ 
Cast not the clouded gem away, 
Quench not the living but dim ray — 
My brother man, beware! 

With that deep voice which from the skies 
Forbade the Patriarch’s sacrifice, 
God's angel cries Forbear!” 


ett tro ee 
From the Model American Courier. 


"BY JOHN JONES, Jn. 


‘Wh of le have you here?’ I 

: after becoming a 
nha of my noel tena acon 8 
_* Very clever . with one or two ex- 
Mosier lied. ‘lam sure you will 
5 remenice gpereeees ¥. Lasked: ‘F 
I wish ep all such exceptions at 2 die. 
eaiiie wil lobe,» bist 
an ee to shun acquain- 

* easy 

















to every one is to keep clear of him. 1 know 
him like a book.’ 

*I’m very mach obliged to you,” said I; 
‘for your timely caution, and will take care 
to profit by it.’ 

y next acquaintance bore pretty much 
the same testimony, and so did the next. It 
was, that John Mason was not the right kind 
of a man, and rather a blemish upon the vil- 
lage of Moorfield, notwithstanding he was 
one of the property holders in the township. 

*If it wasn’t for John Mason,’ I heard on 
this hand, and ‘if it were not for that John 
Mason,’ I heard on the other hand,as my ac- 

uaintanceship among the people extended. 
Portieslarly against him, was the first indi- 
vidual who had whispered in my ears a friend- 
ly caution; and I hardly ever met with him, 
bnt he had something to say about ‘ that John 
Mason.’ 

About six months after my arrival in Moor- 
field, I attended eg meeting, at which 
the leading men of the township were pre- 
sent. Most of them were strangers to me. 
At this meeting I fel) in company with a very 
pleasant man, who had several times address- 
ed those present, and always in such a clear, 
forcible and common sense way as to carry 
conviction to all but a few, who carped and 
quibbled at everything he said, and ina very 
charlish manner. Several of those quibblers 
I happened to know. He represented one 
set of views, and they another. He had re- 
gard to the public good; their’s looked, it 
avas plain, to sectional and private interests. 

J do you like our little town?’ said 
this individual to me, after the meeting had 
adjourned, and little knots of individuals 
} ny gathered here and there for conversa- 
tion. 

* Very well,’ I replied. 

‘And the people?’ he added. 

‘The people,’ I added, ‘appeared to be 
about a fair sample of what are found every- 
where; good and bad mixed up together.’ 

*Yes. That, I suppose, is a good general 
estimate.” 

* Of course,’ I added, ‘ we find in all com- 
munities, certain individuals who stand more 
prominent than the rest—distingui$hed for 

ood or evil. This appears to be the case 
ere as well as elsewhere.’ 

‘You have already discovered then, that 
even in Moorfield there are some bad men?’ 

‘Oo, yes! there’s that John Mason, for in- 
stance. 

The man looked a little surprised, but re- 
marked without any change of tone— 

*So you have heard of him, have you?” 


*Oh, yes.’ 
‘As a very bad man?’ 
‘Of course. You know him, I suppose?’ 


*Yes, very well. Have you ever met 
him?’ 

*No, and never wish to.’ 

‘Never. Is he here?’ 

The man glanced round the room and said, 
‘1 don’t see him.’ 

* He was here, I suppose ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; and addressed the meeting se- 
veral times.’ 

‘In one of those sneering, ill-tempered an- 
swers to your remarks, no doubt.’ 

The man slightly bowed his head, as if 
acknowledging a compliment. 

‘1's a pity that such men as this John 
Mason often have wealth and shrewdness of 
mind, to give them power in the community,’ 
said I, 

‘Perhaps,’ said my auditor, ‘ your preju- 
dices this man are too strong. He’s 
not perfect, I know; but even the devil is*of- 
ten painted blacker than he is. If you knew 
him— think you would estimate him 
differently.’ 

*1 don’t wish to know him. Opportani- 
ties have offered, but I have always avoided 
an introduction.” 

* Who first gave you the character of this 
man?’ . 

‘Mr. Laxton,’ I replied. *Do you know 
him?’ 


Mason, does he? 

* He has cause, I believe.’ 

*Has he ever explained to you what it 
was?’ 

*Not very fully. But he gives him a gen- 
eral bad character, and says he has done 
more to injure the best interests of the vil- 
lage than any ten of its worst enemies that 
exist.’ 

‘Indeed! That is a sweeping declaration. 
But I will frankly own that [ cannot join in 
so broad a condemnation of the man, although 
he has his faults—and ho one knows him, | 
think, better than I do.’ 

This made no impression on me. The 
name of John Mason was associated, in my 
mind, with everything that was bad, and I 
replied by saying that I was well satisfied in 
regard to his character, and didn’t mean to 
have anything to do with him while I lived 
in Moorfield. 

Some one interrupted our conversation at 
this point, and I was soon separated from my 
very agreeable companion, I met him fre- 
quently aferwards, and he was always par- 
steal polite to me, and asked me if I had 
be hoptiae Fp bs mee yes to which I 
ralways in the negative, expressed 
ree personage men- 
1 


Carefal as see be to keep out of trou- 
ble, we are not always successful in our ef- 
forts. When I removed to Moorfield, I sup- 


posed my 
things. to be otherwise. I was disap- 
pole not only in the amounts 1 expected 
citlege, ete on b we i ay 5 es 
v tin receipt of money, I felt 
sure of getting by a certain time. y! 
When I first came to Moorfield, I bought 
a piece of property from Laxton—(this busi- 
hess transaction made us acquainted )—and 
paid cash down one-third of the purchase mo- 
ney; the p y remaining as security for 
two-thirds, which I was under contract to set- 
tle ata certain time. My first payment was 
two thousand dollars. Unfortunately, when 
the final payment became due, | was not in 
funds, and the prospect of cg on money 
within five or six months was anything but 
good. In this dilemma I waited upon Lax- 
ton and informed him of my disappointment. 
His face became grave. 
*T hope it will not put you to any serious 
inconvenience,’ I said. 
* What?’ he asked, 
*My failure to meet this payment on this 
- You are fully secured, and within 
six months I will be able to do what J had 
Ope & te Sts Five 7 
am sorry, Mr. Jones,’ he returned, * but 
I have made my calculation to recei 
Sp. SMe Re O84 cannot do without 





‘Oh, yes; very well. He speaks ill of | ed 
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* That is your affair, not mine, Mr. Jones. 
If you have been disappointed at one point, 
it is your business to look at another. A con- 
tract is a contract.’ 

* Will you not extend the time of this pay- 
ment?’ said I. 

*No, sir. I cannot.’ 

* What will you do?’ 

*Do?t You ask a strange question!’ 

* Well, what will you do?’ 

* Why, raise the money on the property.’ 

‘How will you do that?’ 

* Sell it, of course.’ 

I asked no farther questions, bat left him 
and went away. Before reaching home, to 
which place I was retiring, in order to think 
over the position in which I was placed, and 
determine what steps to take, if any were left 
to me, I met the pleasant acquaintance | had 
met at the town meeting. 

*You look grave, Mr. Jones,’ said he, as 
we paused, facing each other. * What’s the 
matter?’ 

I frankly told him my difficulty. 

*So Laxton has got you in his clutches, 
has he?’ was the simple, yet I perceived 
meaning reply that he made. 

* I aca in his clutches, certainly,’ said I. 

* Aud will not get out of them very easily, 
1 apprehend.’ 

s What will he do?” 

* He will sell the property at auction.’ 

‘It won't bring his claim under the ham- 
mer.’ 

‘No, I suppose not, for that is really more 
than the property is worth.’ 

*Do you think so?” 

‘Certainly Ido. I know the value of ev- 
ery lot of ground in the township, and know 
that you have been taken in, in your pur- 
chase.’ 

* What do you suppose it will bring at a 
forced sale?’ 

‘Few men will bid over twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars.’ 

* You cannot be serious.’ 

‘I assure you I am. He, however, will 
overbid all, to four thousand. He will pro- 
bably have it knocked down to him at three 
thousand, and thus come into the unincum- 
bered possession of a piece of property upon 
which he has received two thousand dollars.’ 

* But three thousand dollars will not satis- 
fy his claim against me.’ 

*No. You wil! still owe him a thousand 
dollars.” 

* Will he prosecute his claim?” 

*He?’ and the man emiled. - Yes, to the 
last extremity, if there be hope of getting any 


thing.’ 

Then I am certainly in a bad way.” 

*I’'m afraid you are, unless you can find 
some one here who will befriend you in the 
matter.’ 

‘There is no one here who will lend me 
four thousand dollars upon the piece of pro- 


ers 
*1 don’t know of but one man who is like- 
ly to do it,’ he answered. 

* Who is that?’ f asked eagerly. 

* John Mason.’ 

‘John Mason! I'll never go to him.’ 

*Why not?’ 

*I might as wel] remain where I am, as to 
getinto his hands, A sharper and a lawyer 
to boot! No—no. Better to bear the evils 
that we have, than to fly w others that we 
krow not of,’ 

* You may get assistance somewhere else, 
but I am doubtful,’ said the man; and bow- 
ing politely, passed on, and left me to my 


own 
Laxton made as quick work of the business 


as the nature of the case would admit; and | awa 


in a short time the property was advertised 
at public sale. As the time for sale approach- 
ed, the great desire to prevent the sacrifice 
suggested the ‘dernier resort’ of calling up- 
on Mason. But my prejudice against the 
man was so strong, that I could not get my 
own consent to do so. 

‘Have you been to see Mason?’ he ask- 
I shook my head. 

‘Then you have made up your mind to let 
the scoundrel, Laxton, fleece you out of your 
property.’ 

‘I see no way of preventing it.’ 

‘Why don’t you try Mason?” 

*1 don’t believe it would do any good.’ 

*] think differently.’ 

*1f he did help me out of this diffieulty,’ ] 
replied, * it mani only be to get me into a 
more narrow correr.” 

* You don’t know any such thing,” said the 
man, in a different tone from any in which 
he had yet spoken when Mason was the sub- 
ject of remark. ‘Think, for a moment, upon 
the basis of your prejudice. It lies mainly 
upon the assertion of Laxton, whom your 
own experience has proved to be a scoun- 
drel. ‘The fact is, your estimate of Mason’s 
character is entirely erroneous. Laxton hates 
him, because he has circumvented him more 
than a dozen times in his schemes of iniqui- 
ty, and will circumvent him again, if 1 do 
not greatly err, provided you apply to him.’ 

There was force in this view. True enough. 
What confidence was there to be placed in 
Laxton’s words? And if Mason had cir- 
cumvented him, as was all , of course 
there was a Yery good reason for detraction. 

* At what hour do you think I can see him?” 
said I. 

*I believe he is usually in about twelve 
o'clock.” 

*I will see him,’ said I, with emphasis. 

*Do so,’ said the man; and may your in- 
terview be as satisfactory as you can desire.’ 

At twelve precisely, I called upon Mason 
—not without many misgivings I must own. 


I found my prejudices still strong as to the 
good result. I could not help fee re serious 
oubts. On entering his office, I found no 


one present but the individaal under whose 
advice I had called. 

*Mr. Mason is not in?’ said I, feeling a 
little disappointed. 

*Oh, yes he is in,’ was replied. 

I looked around, and then turned my eyes 
upon the man’s face. 1 did not exactly com- 
prehend its expression. 

*My name is John Mason,’ said he, bow- 
ing politely. ‘So be seated, and let us talk 
over the business upon which you called to 
see me.’ 

I needed no invitation to sit down, for I 
could not have kept my feet if I had tried, so 
suddenly and completely did his words as- 
tonish and confound me. 

HA. cf repeat the ye sone ke 
a attem to make, nor give his 
ly bee » that an hour 

the time at which the sale was adver- 

tised to take place on the next day, I waited 


upon Laxton, 

* Be kind »” said I, ‘to let me have 
that obligation upon which your present strin- 
gent measures are P 

The man looked perfectly blank. 




















‘Mr. Jobn Mason,’ said I, ‘has generous- 
ly furnished me with the funds necessary to 
save my property from sacrifice, and will take 
the securities you hold.’ 

* Curse that John Mason! ejaculated Lax- 
ton, with excessive bitterness, turning away 
abruptly, and leaving me where I stocd. A 
suspicion that he meant to let the sale go on, 
if ible, crossed my mind, and I returned 
to Mason, who saw the sheriff, and had the 
whole matter arranged. 

Laxton has never spoken to me since.— 
As for * that John Mason,’ I have proved him 
to be a fast friend, and a man of strict honor 
in evérything- So much for Sianper. 


From the Nonpareil. 


Foot-Prints in the Snow. 
BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 

The first glance through the frost-pictured 
window-panes, this morning, showed us that 
the air-spirits had been busy, while we slept, 
weaving with restless fingers, a snowy cov- 
<a or disrobed, discrowned, Mother 

. The sky had still a grayish, leaden 
hue, and occasionally the air was darkened 
by a shower of flakes, as if those same mer- 
ry sprites were pelting each other with snow- 
balls, after their task was done, like mis- 
chievous school-boys; or, perchance, they 
were scattered by loving hands, to deepen 
the stainless covering that folds the buds of 

ng’s earliest darlings—the blue-eyed 


While the fire burns brightly in the old— 
alas! the power of early habit. That old 
fireplace is dark and dreary as the heart of 
the first inventor of stoves! Inthe good 
old days men were wont to swear by their 
homes and their hearth-stones. But ours 
are no more! 

What wonder that patriotism has become 
degraded to the utterance of mere party Shib- 
boleths. Who feels his dlood kindle at the 
thought of danger to his—*Air-tight.’ *Cylin- 
der,’ of any other of the tribe,—for ‘their 
name is Legion?? Who would die in de- 
fence of hardware ! 

What wonder that religion grows cold and 
formal when eur household /ares are dethron- 
ed, and their places usurped by shapeless, 
uncouth masses of iron, ugly enough to rep- 
— the whole mythology of the Bood- 
hist 

Think you that he who walked this earth 
in his singing garments, ‘among us, but not 
of us’—the etherial-minded Shelley—had the 
remotest reference to stoves, when he ex- 
claimed, 

*Men scarcely know how beantiful fire is! 
Each flame of it is asa precious stone 
Dissolved in ever moving light, and this 
Belongs toeach and all who gaze upon.’ 

I opine not, for in these days its ‘moving 
light? belongs to no one. Having uttered 
our ape against the ‘darkness visible’ 
that has extinguished the once cheerful light 
on our hearth-stones, let us turn to the win- 
dow, and watch the changes in the world 
without. Jack Frost’s daguerrian sketches 
on the window-panes are fading away, and 
we can get aclearer view than before. 

The snow lies deep and unbroken—stain- 


cheeks mocking the cherry-colored lining of 
their hoods, will not take offence at the 
word) in his neighborhood. Boys and girls 
blue, black, hazel, and gray-eyed are hud- 
dled in together, laughing, chatting and chir- 
ping to the old white horse. But the cun- 
ning old fellow pretends to be deaf, though 
it is easy to see by the quick motion of his 
ears, that he hears every word. He keeps 
on his slow, even step, as if conscious that 
he is a far better judge of the state of the 
road than those young heads. Occasionally 
he feels the pressure of the bit pauses ia 
front of a house and stands blowing a cloud 
of breath from his nostrils, while his master 
discusses the price of potatoes with the far- 
mer and his boys, who are out making paths. 
We country people are said to lack polite- 
ness, but see, how the Squire turns out in- 
to deep drift to let those girls pass. ‘I'o- 
morrow, perchance, he will visit the city and 
be laughed at by young ladies whose fathers 
would be on the bankrupt list, were it not 
for him and others of his class. He will 
care little for that, but it will be long before 
he forgets the bright smiles with which these 
oung girls thank him for his thoughtful 
— They will brighten the whole 
ay. 
There goes uncle J——'s team. He is 
out of wood, I will wager, for there has not 
been a snow-storm these twenty years, that 
has not caught him in the same predicament. 
‘Right my luck,’ the old man will say; but 
a little more energy and forethought would 
act like a charm in his case, as well as ma- 
ny others.’ 

The stir of life increases. The village 
common, on which, a few hours since, the 
snow lay, a pure, unbroken sheet, has now 
the look of a morris board, crossed by a dozen 
different tracks, all converging toward the 
same focus—‘ the store’ door. Before night- 
fall there will be paths leading to every home 
in the village. 

In the meantime let us turn within and 
read—nay, not Agassiz’s ‘Glacial Theory,’ 
E . We will have no ‘Ice Periods’ to- 
day, though Heaven knows we have felt their 
chilling influence often enough in our frag- 
ment of a life. Give us gentle ‘ Ellia,’ or 
better still, John Keats’ Poems, and we will 
conjure up a dream of summer, deepened al- 
most to reality by yon stand of flowers, and 
the low hum of grandmother's fliers as she 
turns her wheel. 

Hark! the bell is tolling. Said we not 
there would be paths leading to every home 
before night fall? Solemnly and slow it 
sends its voice over hill-side and dale, start- 
ling the dwellers in the distant farm-houses 
with its mournful message, and calling forth 
many a heart-felt expression of sympathy for 
the young couple who are about to bury their 
first-born. 








We little thought, sweet Mary W——, 

when last we saw thee, some eight days ago, 
| playing * bo-peep’ with thy baby brother, hid- 
| Ing thy sunny eyes and sunny hair in the 
| folds of thy mother’s dress, that the first snow: 
| of winter would fall upon thy open grave.— 
|*Sorrowfal even unto death,’ are the hearts 
| of mourners beneath the sky of summer, but 
who shall paint the agony of those young 
parents’ hearts when they saw that dear 


less as a maiden’s truth ere the teachings of head, that had known no harder pillow than 


the world have sullied it. The trunks and 
branehes of sue trees, on the northern side, 
are covered with a coating of snow. They 
show a cold shoulder to the north wind as he 
comes whistling among them, whirling the 
in deep around their roots; then 
y he goes down by the river, waltzing 
with the little alders; or pause on the bleak 
hill-side, to dance a polka with your maiden- 
ly sweet-briar, crowned with her chaplet of 
scarlet berries, 

Look at your range of snow-drifts! Ar- 
chitraves, mouldings, cornices, arches, and 
eapitals—Corinthian, lonian, Doric, and Go- 
thic—all are more or less distinctly repre- 
sented. We goto Europe, and gaze with 


hushed reverence on the manifestations of | 


that imperishable genius that made ancient 
Greece one vast temple of beauty; we talk 
enthusiastically, and perhaps learnedly, of 
her temples, and return home only to find 
the germs and archetypes of all those won- 
ders folded beneath the winter-sky of bleak 
New England. 

Then comes the first foot-prints in our 
street, A man, wrapped in overcoat and 
comforter, toils along, stepping high and 
wide, What a ridiculous gate that would 
be fora day in July. Now he reaches the 
corner, and stops. A deep drift barricades 
the way, from behind which old Boreas 
sends a whole shower of snow in his face 
and eyes, and impudently whisks off his hat 
for a foot-ball. Ha! he has itagain. His 

ankee blood is stirred, and grasping the 
brim with both hands, he makes a dive, and 
disappears round the corner. 

ere comes another. See how exactly he 
steps in the tracks of his predecessor. Had 
the first pedestrian possessed the stride of 
the ‘Colossus at Rhodes,’ every man that 
came after would have attempted to step in 
his foot-prints. Any one who has paid the 
slightest attention to the manners and habits 
of our New England population, could not 
have failed to note this propensity of the 
gentlemen to track each other in the snow, 
while, on the other hand, the women, if they 
have occasion to go out before the paths are 
beaten, as invariably choose their own paths; 
or, aa little friend of mine said when told to 
step in the tracks of the older children, ‘they 
prefer making their own tracks.’ 

Here comes farmer H—— with a sled 
load of school children. How cheerily their 
voices sound. One little fellow stands up 
and holds on to a stake with a Jaughable as- 
samption of manly indifference. He feels, 
atleast, a dozen years older than his play- 
mate, who sits by his sister’s side, and clings 
with both hands to the beam. In the broad 
smooth track left by the sled-runners, a 
bright-eyed boy comes sliding along, draw- 
ing a minature sled after him. There, the 

has broke! But yankee-like, he is 
not without resources. He draws off his 

y mittens, (how vividly they remind us of 
that first pair knit for us by the fingers of a 
dear old grandmother,) and begins to unload 
his pockets. A ball, combs, knife, pin-box- 
es, broken pencils, half a dozen walnuts, a 
piece of chalk, a broken gimblet—quite a 
respectable museum is collected on his sled 
before he comes to the snar! of ‘waxt-ends,’ 
tow strings, and shop-twine, which, per- 
chanee his admiration for the character of 
Ben, in Miss Edgworth’s story of *Waste 
not, Want not,’ has led him to hoard up.— 
A few moments suffice to remedy the acci- 
dent, and he is off to overtake his school 
mates. 

There comes a sleigh round the corner.— 
Esq. C—— has picked up all the children 


{a mother’s bosom, laid down in the frozen 
| grave! 
| But, blessed be His holy name, while the 
| deep yearnings of Nature tempt them to rush 
| forward and snatch their darling from that 
dreary pillow, Faith whispers, *She is not 
here, but is risen,’ 
Now they are all gone. The trampled 
| snow and that small hillock of brown earth— 
the last visible foot-print of the child-angel— 
are all the traces that remain to mark the 
| world-old struggle between Life and Death. 
Yon load of merry sleighers will pass by 
without heeding them, but oh! how many, 
many times during the dreary night, will that 
young mother’s heart return to that little grave 
in the churchyard; how many, many bitter 
cuwen'ee ere she can truly say, * Thy will be 
| done! 


The Cholera. 


Our city was rife yesterday with rumors 
‘of the presence of Cholera, and some ex- 
!citement was manifested on the subject.— 
|The most careful enquiries assure us that so 
| far, no case of Cholera has yet been brought 
| hither, nor has any occurred here, 

But while we deny that Cholera has yet 
appeared in Pittsburgh, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that it must visit us, and that ve- 
ry soon. Another day—a week, may not 
elapse until we shall have the most convin- 
cing proofs of its presence. There is in this 
nothing to excite alarm. Experience has 
shown that the disease is perfectly managea- 
ble, yields readily to treatment, if carefully 
| watched, and medical aid brought to ‘he first 
symplom. 

The common error, and the fatal one which 
has wrought the terrible mortality in the 
progress of Cholera, is that of regarding the 
‘premonitory Symptom’ of Cholera, diarrhea, 
as a mere symptom of the approach of the dis- 
ease, when, in fact, it is the disease itself. 

Let the person attacked but bear in mind, 
when Cholera is prevailing, that the oveur- 
rence of this diarrhwa—with or without pain 
is the attack of CnoLera, and Nor a warn- 
inc; then call in his medical attendant in- 
stantly, and it will be found that this dread- 
ed pestilence is disarmed of all its terrors.— 
Thus treated, it yields promptly to simple 
remedies, and is found'to be rarely fatal. 

In all our investigations, running through 
the whole period since the appearance of 
Cholera last year in Russia, pursued with a 
view to publications on the subject for the 
common information and benefit, the views 
we have here stated have been more and 
more warranted at every step, by the con- 
currence of testimony to the effect that, 
whenever a case has terminated fatally in 
which the proper treatment had been pursu- 
ed, it invariably resulted, on strict examina- 
tion, that the patient had neglected the so 
called ‘premonitory symptom,’ the disease 
in fact, until it had assumed a desperate as- 

ect. 
; Let there be no alarm then, fear kills more 
than Cholera. For the sake of the lesson let 
the reader recall the story we told lately, 
which ran nearly in this wise: A traveler 
met the Plague entering a city of Asia, and 
asked him what he was going todo. Iam 
going to kill 3000 persons. Some time af- 
ter the same traveler met the Plague going 
away from the city, and reproached him for 
his falsehood; “you told me you were go- 
ing to kill three thousand persons, bat you 
have killed thirty thousand.”’ “1 told you 
truly,” rejoined the Plague, “1 killed but 








| 


| to walk in and take a seat. 





Aw 


(we trust those bright-eyed girls, with | 3000, fear killed the rest.” There is a mor- 
, al in this little fable worth observing.— Pitts- 
burgh Commercial Journal. 





A Green One.—An exchange tells a good 
story of an innocent countryman who chan- 


| ced to be in one of our cities on Sunday, and 


concluded to go to church. Arrived there, 
he waited outside for a moment, when to his 
profound surprise, the organ struck up, from 
which he concluded that some sort of a 
“shake down” was about to commence.— 
Just at that moment, a gentleman invited him 
“Not ‘zactly, 
Mister—I ain’t used to no such doin’s on 
Sunday; and, besides, J don’t dance.” 


: BUSKLESS CARDS, 


AARON HINCHMAN, 
BOOK AND FANCY 


JUBPRUITaR, 
SALEM, ONIO. 


PP All kinds of Plain and Fancy Job work done 
at the Office of the “Homestead Journal,” on the 
shortest notice and on the lo west terms. 

Oifice one door North of E. W. Williams’ Store. 

January 3rd, tf. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, O# 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 

TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 

A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 

Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


C., DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortme nt 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR, 
Cutling done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 

The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inform the public that he still continues in 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business. 

Directions.—For double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
double and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or iu the same proportions 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No.7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot- 
ton yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white cotton for filling.— 
For those two machines spin the woollen yarn 
uiue or ten cuts to the pound. 

Plain and figured table linen, &c. woven. 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 
6m—148 



































June 16th, 1848. 





~ Agents for the “ Bugle.” 








OHIO. 

New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I. 
Johnson. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 

Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 

Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 

Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 

Canfield ; John Wetmore. 

Lowellville; John Bissell. 

Youngstown; J. 8. Johnson. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 

Selma; Thomas Swayne. 

Springboro; Ira Thomas. 

ete V. Nicholson. 

Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 

Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson, 

Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 

Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 

Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 

Farmington; Willard Curtis. 

Bath; J. B. Lambert. 

Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 

Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 

Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 

Southington; Caleb Greene. 

Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 

Malta; Wm. Cope. 

Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 

Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester Roads; H. W. Curtis. 

Painesville; F. MeGrew. 

Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 

Granger; L. Hill. 

Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 
J. Bright. 

Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 

Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 
more. 

Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 

INDIANA. 

Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 

Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 

Penn; John L. Michner. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 
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